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We Wont Be Home 
bi. Moruiije/ 


| Ger YOUR FEET out of the firee You wonder—seeing those winter- 
’ frozen ruts ahead — why you don’t 
LET IT FREEZE! Nash’s exclusive Weather Eye gives feel them. That unwavering line 
you fresh June air, automatically maintained. for you! of your Sealed Beam lights tells 
Exclusive Manifold-Sealed engine gives you flash i you—you’ve never had a ride as 
starting, flash pick-up of 15 to 50 MPH in 13 Look out your window. A brand-new oman as Nash’s Arrow-Flight! 
1940 Nash is waiting! And you 
can tell by its eager racing lines— 


seconds (high gear) even on zero days. See your 
dealer—check its amazing economy in a ride! 
it’s headed for fun tonight. 


place, and drop this magazine— 
that honking outside is meant 


Stop and ski—or go light-hearted, 
long pennants of snow swirling 
behind you. You won’t be home 
’til the roosters crow! 

e o aS 
Give us this night—or tomorrow— 
or 15 idle minutes anytime. We 
guarantee to give you the most 
exciting demonstration you ever 
had of an automobile! 


Take the wheel—it’s rarin’ to go! 


There’s a swish... asweep...a 
roller-coaster swoop that sends 
you up to the leading car. Then — 

the throttle, and 





really nudge 

this sweetheart just picks up her 

skirts and starts to fly! (It’s a new , 

kind of Fourth Speed Forward.) Our $45,000,000 resources are con- 
centrated on the building of one 

make of car . . . and because we 

put more into it—you get more 


You may have traveled this fast be- 
fun and value out of it. 


fore, but never so silently, softly, 
easily. No need to tell you this 
Nash Manifold-Sealed engine is ee 4 : ’ 
; ’ We’ re waiting, ready to go—come on! 
protected by important patents! 
LOWER PRICES: from $795—delivered at 


cost. Convertible bed saves lodging Your half-down throttle tells that! 
costs; Fourth Speed Forward saves Factory! © ths 75. includ 
~ ee ia -2 actory! 4-door Sedan (below) $875, includes 
up to 20% on gasand oil. The restful- see waeen Just a turn of mat Steudard. Ecathuaiat. Fedawal 
ness of Nash’s Arrow- Flight Ride : eather Eye dial—and presto. Taxes « White Sidewall Tires, ) 
will be a revelation to you. Try a Youcan feel grim Februarychange Weather Eve, Rear Wheel-Shields, J 
Nash on the worst road you know! to a fresh and genial June. Fourth Speed are optional extras. ove 
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A brain, a girl 
and a typewriter 
and you're all set to 


Make and/or Save Money 


with a Mimeograph duplicator 





~ 


SAID THE BOSS TO THE SECRETARY— 
“‘We’ve had these problems for years.” 
SAID THE SECRETARY TO THE BOSS— 
“Why haven’t we had the Mimeograph duplicator before?” 


The Mimeograph duplicator is a great prob- 
lem-answerer. That goes for problems of produc- 
tion, red-tape cutting and problems of telling, 
customers, employees and friends what you want 
them to know. It answers those problems fast 
and economically. 















The visibility of fine Mimeograph copies when 
properly made with Mimeograph brand stencil 
sheets and inks is equal to the standards set for 
schools. When you save eyes you save time; and 
when you save time you save money. 


There are four new streamlined models at four prices, and there 
is probably a Mimeograph distributor in your city to tell you 
about them. He is listed in your Classified Telephone Directory. 
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Mimeograph 








registered in the 





MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 
Wrineim II, ex- 
Kaiser of Germany, 
81, Jan. 27. In fairly 
good health despite 
a recent attack of 
flu, the former mon- 
arch celebrated the 
day with a quiet 
luncheon for a few 
members of his en- 
tourage and residents 
of Doorn, Holland, 
where he lives in exile -on his estate. 


Married: 


Kay Stammers, British tennis star, and 
Seconp Lr. Micwaet Menzies of ‘the 
Welsh Guards, in London, Jan. 24. The 
many noted tennis 
players and _ other 
prominent guests 
watched Mrs. Men- 
zies cut the wedding 
cake with her left 
(racquet-wielding) 
hand and saw the 
couple off for a 
honeymoon in Scot- 
land, where they 
planned to play golf. 





International 


International 


Wootwortnh Donanve, grandson of 
the late F. W. Woolworth and heir to a 
portion of his vast 5-and-10-cent-store 
fortune, and GretcHEN Witson Hearst, 
former wife of John Randolph Hearst, 
son of William Randolph Hearst, in Palm 
Beach, Fla., Jan. 27. The bride, whose 
marriage to Hearst in 1933—her first— 
ended in divorce in 1938, has one’ son: 
John Randolph Hearst Jr. 


Jane Wyman and Ronatp REeaGaAn, 
Hollywood starlets, in a Glendale, Calif., 
church, Jan. 26. They took a brief honey- 


International 


moon at Palm Springs. The young couple 
—who upset Hollywood tradition by not 
eloping—met during the filming of “Broth- 
er Rat,” in which both appeared. 


Annulled: 


The marriage of Leroy Wi1iamMson, 
20, and Virainta Wo tre, 18, by Juvenile 


Judge Wilfred Bradshaw, in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Jan. 25. Married on Jan. 6, the 
couple—both orphans—discovered _ that 
they were really brother and _ sister, 
though she had been adopted by an Indian- 
apolis family. Judge Bradshaw, who had 
unwittingly approved the marriage, de- 
clared that the child Miss Wolfe is expect- 
ing as the result of the brief union would 
be legitimate under Indiana law. 


Decorated: 

With the Order of the White Rose by 

the Finnish Government, Dr. M. Tuerese 
Bonney, 40-year-old American photogra- 
pher, for her work in picturing Finland in 
its transition from peace to war. Arriving 
in Helsinki in August, Miss Bonney had 
some 5,000 valuable 
negatives by time 
the war broke out, 
many made at the 
border after mobili- 
zation had been de- 
creed. Now she 
shuttles back and 
forth between Fin- 
land and her base of 
operations in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. At the 
same time Miss Bon- 
ney was decorated, 
another American— 
Dorsey Stephens, 
representative of 
Herbert Hoover’s re- 
lief-fund organiza- 
tion-—was similarly 
honored. 


Dismissed: 

The suit ef the Robert E. Sherwood- 
Playwrights Producing Co. against Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox for an injunction against 
the showing of the movie “Young Mr. 
Lincoln” and an accounting of profits 
from the film (Newsweek, Jan. 29). In 
dismissing the charge that the movie de- 
liberately deceived the public into think- 
ing it was adapted from Sherwood’s highly 
successful play, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” 
(the movie version of which had its pre- 
miére Jan. 22), Justice Peter Schmuck of 
the New York Supreme Court last week 
denied that a question of copyright or 
plagiarism was involved. 


Chosen: 


In a tie for first place as the world’s 
best-dressed women, the DucHesses oF 
Winpsor AnpD Kent, in the annual poll of 
Paris dressmakers. Next in line: (3) Mme. 
Antenor Patino, the “Tin Princess”—1939 
winner; (4) Mrs. James H. R. Cromwell, 
the former Doris Duke; (5) the Begum 
Aga Khan, French wife of the Moslem 
religious leader; (6) Mrs. Gilbert Miller, 
wife of the producer; (7) Baroness Eugéne 
de Rothschild, the former Kitty Wolff of 
Philadelphia; (8) Mrs. Harrison Williams, 


wife of the New York utility magnate. 
(9) Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow, the 
former Barbara Hutton; and (10) Queen 
Elizabeth, who made the select list for 
the first time. 


Appointed: 


By Gov. C. A. 
Bottolfsen of Idaho 
to the Senate seat 
vacated by the death 
of Sen. William E. 
Borah, former United 
States Sen. Joun W. 
Tuomas, 66, who 
served from 1928 to 
1938. The appoint- 
ment runs until next 
January; at next fall’s 
elections, a senator will be chosen to com- 
plete the term which runs till 1943. 


Retired: 


Capt. Taytor Branson, 59, leader of 
the United States Marine Band for the 
past thirteen years, by order of the Navy 
Department, Jan. 25. The noted musician 
is now in Naval Hospital, Washington, 
recovering from a nervous breakdown. Sec- 
ond Leader William F. Santelmann, in 
charge of the band during Captain Bran- 
son’s illness, is expected to succeed to the 


post. 
Died: 


Gruserpre Morta, 68, Swiss politician, 
five times President of the Swiss Federa- 
tion, at his home in Berne, Jan. 23, after a 
long illness. His last term in the Presi- 
dency was in 1937. 


Wide World 


Epwin Carewe, 56; well-known director 
of the silent-film era, in his Hollywood 
home, Jan. 22, of a heart attack. 


BLANCHEDOUGLAsS 
LeaTHERS, 79, first 
woman master of a 
Mississippi packet, 
at her home in New 
Orleans, La., Jan. 25. 
Married in 1880 to 
Capt. Bowling S. 
Leathers, son of the 
man who captained 
the Natchez in its 
famous race with the 
Robert E. Lee, she took out her captain’s 
papers in 1894 and thereafter captained 
the second Natchez whenever business 
kept her husband ashore. 


Epwarp S. Harkness, 66, noted philan- 
thropist, at his home in New York City, 
Jan. 29, of intestinal grippe. A director 
of several railroads, Harkness was little 
in the public eye despite his lavish gifts 
to Yale (his Alma Mater), Harvard, and 
Columbia Universities, and his donations 
to art museums, memorials, and various 
British and Irish charities. 
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Kvery transaction ts an “Open Book” 


THE PRICE TAGS on 


General Motors cars 












plainly show the items 
that go to make up the cash delivered price. All 


the details are in the open. 


BUT MOST PEOPLE BUY “ON TIME” 

And so the same open-book policy applies 
when you buy on the General Motors Instalment 
Plan. You see in advance what a convenient low- 
cost way this is to buy, and just what you would 
pay per month for the new General Motors car 
you want. 


All you have to do is to send the coupon 


Installment PLAN 


The low-cost General Motors Instal t Plan is ilable through dealers in 
all General Motors cars . . . CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMO- 
BILE, BUICK, LASALLE and CADILLAC 





GENERAL MOTORS 
















below and we will send your “figuring chart.” 
This chart is so clear and easy to use that in a 
few minutes of simple arithmetic you have your 
answer ... based on the amount of time you 
want, and the amount you wish to pay monthly. 

Yes, you figure for yourself the financing and 
insurance cost and the payment plan which suits 
you; and the whole transaction is an open book. 

So get this chart. Learn the /ow cost of the 
General Motors Instalment Plan. Send this cou- 


pon today... , 








NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 


4 GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION H 


al 1775 Proadway, New York 

4 Please send without obligation copy of the GMAC 

= Payment Chart for car checked below. 

0 CHEVROLET O PONTIAC (Cj OLDSMOBILE 
O BUICK DLASALLE (© CADILLAC 




















THE soothing sea . . . the white 
sands of smart beaches . . . the 
pound of racing hoofs at Oriental 
Park . . . the whirl of the Casino’s 
gaming wheels . . . the entrancing 
beat of the rhumba—all call you to 
Havana. Come... share its famed 
gayety! 

Then learn the pleasures of the 
rest of Cuba. Charming valleys vivid 
in tropic beauty . . . ancient cities, 
colorful towns . . . woven together 
by excellent highways into a tapes- 
try of unexcelled beauty. 

You'll hardly be able to believe 
you’ve found such a thrillingly dif- 
ferent vacationland . . . only 100 
miles from the coast of Florida! 


SO NEAR! 
Fast transportation to 
Cuba by ep or steamer, 
with rail, air and bus con- 
nections from all points. 
No passports required ! 


For complete information 
and literature a dae to 
your TRAVEL A or 
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THE FORD WAY 


OF DOING BUSINESS 





The Ford Motor Company was founded by 
a working-man for working-men. Its present 
officers began as employees of the Company. 
It was the first company to pay a minimum 
wage, beginning in 1914, at the then astound- 
ing figure of $5 a day. That was double the 
prevailing wage of the time. The Ford mini- 
mum is now $6 a day for all employees en- 
gaged in production work. And from that, the 
wages rise to $10.80 a day, with the average 
wage $7.25, exclusive of salaried employees. 


the Company —sober, decent family men. 
Hundreds of them have been with the Com- 
pany for more than 25 years — thousands for 
more than 15 years. Their health record, home 
ownership and citizenship records are good. 


Au this is reflected in Ford products, whether 
cars, trucks or tractors. The work is honestly 
done. The materials are the best that can be 
made or procured. Less profit to the Company 
and more value to the customer is known 

throughout the motoring 





The Ford Motor Com- 
pany was the first large 
company to establish the 
8-hour day—also in 1914. 
And the 40-hour week 
was inaugurated by the 
Ford Motor Company in 
1926, years before any 
such laws existed. 


The Ford Motor Com- 
pany employs men with- 
out regard to race, creed 
or color. It is common 





Henry Ford and Edsel 
Ford keep daily personal 
touch with all phases of 
Ford manufacture. In a 
conference with his staff, 
Henry Ford often says: 
“Go ahead —lI'll sit here 
and represent the public.” 


world as “Ford’s way of 
doing business.” 


Ford Motor Company 
was the first to make a 
motor car within the 
means of the average 
family—quitting the 
manufacture of what was 
then the largest selling 
model in the world to 
do so. Its chosen field in 
all the 30 years since that 
time has been the average 








knowledge that working 

conditions in the Ford shops are the best that 
science and constant care can make them. A 
square deal, a just wage and stabilized employ- 
ment for a large proportion of our employees 
—and as fully stabilized for all as conditions 
will permit — enable our men to retain their 
personal independence. 


In consequence of these policies the Ford 
Motor Company has one of the finest bodies 
of employees in the world. The larger pro- 
portion are mature men of long service with 


FORD MOTOR 


American family — for 
which it has consistently provided car facilities 
which formerly only the wealthy could buy. 


It is the policy of the Ford Motor Company 
to share the benefits of advanced methods and 
management with workers and public alike. 
Increased wages and employment over a period 
of many years have resulted in 


A 300 per cent increase 
in the built-in value of the Ford car and a 
75 per cent reduction in its price. 


COMPANY @® 








Fundamental Reasons for Using 


NEW DEPARTURE ZAZ/ BEARINGS 


BECAUSE New Departure ball bearings do these things: 


Reduce friction 

Reduce wear 

Prolong life of machinery 
Talda-lohi-meladtigel al 

Reduce maintenance 

Resist loads from all directions 
Permit high-speed operation 
Simplify design. 

Allow accurate inter-changeability 
CTNT- Molt 0] a-1¢ Ml sl-laselauilelalas 


You get these advantages of ball bearings in a greater degree 
—with more strength and more endurance—when you use... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Viorting Killa Lite a Ball ¢ 


NEW DEPARTURE PIONEERS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


@ TEN fundamental reasons to be considered in the selection of anti- 
friction bearings is the subject of a series of booklets, offered free 
by New Departure, Division of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 


NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Aluminum and Aluminium 


With reference to the Periscope item 
“Aluminum Warships,” (Newsweek, Jan. 
29), your readers might be interested to 
know that the title of the Canadian affi- 
iate of the Aluminum Co. of America uses 
the English rather than the American spell- 
ing of the word aluminum. The correct 
corporate name of the Canadian firm js 
Aluminium, Ltd. 

LOUIS PECK 

Chicago, Tl. 


Mr. Peck is correct in saying that the 
parent Canadian company Aluminium, 
Ltd., uses the English spelling. But the sub- 
sidiary Aluminum Co. of Canada uses the 
American spelling in its name. 


Franklin’s Thrift 


In your issue of Jan. 22, a news item cap- 
tioned “Poor Richard” states that Benja- 
min Franklin did not always practice the 
thrift he preached. 

In order to keep the records straight and, 
I think, correctly inform your readers, it 
was the custom in those days for a bor- 
rower to overdraw his account rather than 
discount a note, and the fact that Mr. 
Franklin’s account showed frequent over- 
drafts is not an indication of carelessness 
or lack of thrift on his part but rather that 
he was a borrower from the bank on those 
occasions. 

Incidentally, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, this system is used today 
throughout the world with the exception of 
the United States. Why we changed and 
when we changed I am not able to inform 
you but, from my experience in foreign 
countries, I wish to advise you that the 
system has worked effectively for a good 
many generations and we of this age might 
do well to consider going back to that old 
form of borrowing. 

E. B. TOPPIN 
Cashie1 
Clifton National Bank 
Clifton, N. J. 


Count Eric von Rosen 

In the Jan. 8, 1940, issue of Newsweek, 
you refer to Count Clarence von Rosen as 
the “Swedish brother-in-law of Field Mar- 
shal Hermann Goring’s first wife.” This 1s 
an error. It is not Count Clarence but his 
brother Count Eric von Rosen, the dis- 
tinguished explorer, archeologist, and eth- 
nographer, who bears the relationship to 
Field Marshal Goring. 

It seems to me, however, that Americans 
should think of Count Eric von Rosen 2 
terms other than his connection with 
Géring, for he and his brothers and sister 
are partly American, their grandfather 
having been the late Philadelphia million- 
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sire and business executive, Mr. Bloom- 
feld Haines Moore, who died in 1878. His 
ancestors include William Leete, Governor 
of Connecticut in the seventeenth century; 
Gen. Augustus Collins, a Revolutionary 
veteran, of Connecticut; Samuel French, a 
prominent member of the New Jersey State 
Legislature at the close of the eighteenth 
century; and Augustus Edward Jessup, a 
geologist who was a member of the famous 
expedition led by Major Long in 1819 to 
explore the Rocky Mountain area, and who 
later was an active member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. 

Collaterally, Count von Rosen numbers 
among his American kinsmen Maj. Gen. 
Oliver Wolcott, Governor of Connecticut 
and a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and his son, Oliver Wolcott, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the early days of 
the Republic. 

MILTON RUBINCAM 
Corresponding Secretary 
National Genealogical Society 
Washington, D.C. 





Nijinska’s Nationality 

An article in the Music section of your 
Jan. 22 issue mentions “the Russian Bron- 
islava Nijinska, sister of Nijinsky.” Please 
be informed that the “Nijinskis” are not 
Russians but Poles. Tomasz Nizynski and 
Eleonora Bereda, both Polish dancers from 
Warsaw, had three children: Stanislaw, 
Bronislawa, and Waclaw, the latter becom- 
ing, as we know, the greatest male dancer 
of all time. 

The story is told that when the Czar of 
Russia first met Nijinski he immediately 
noticed his very pronounced Polish accent 
and said to him: “So, you are a Pole, my 
boy. I like the Polish people and their art! 
That nation should be proud of you for 
you are a great dancer.” It is also a known 
fact that Mme. Nijinska used to say to her 
son: “Wacio, I have one prayer—one hope! 
When you are famous and all the world 
knows you are a great dancer, go then to 
Warsaw and dance there your greatest 
danee—for me! For Warsaw holds my 
heart—my life!” 

For further information let me refer you 
to the fascinating book by Bourman en- 
titled “The Tragedy of Nijinski.” 

MARIA CZAJKOWA 

Detroit, Mich. 


Through her Polish parenis, Bronislava 
Nijinska may feel a deep loyalty to Poland, 
but in 1891—the year of her birth—the 
province where she was born belonged to 
Russia. But more important than that, 
Mme. Nijinska’s career has been closely 
identified with Russia and the Russian bal- 
let—first with the Imperial Russian Ballet 
in St. Petersburg and later with the Diagh- 
ilef Russian ballet. It was in this latter 
sense that NEWSWEEK was illustrating the 
varied nationalities of the dance that were 
being used in the new Ballet Theater 





























































A Sul Great Name 


AMONG AMERICAS 
GREAT WHISKIES 


Men who remember Old Crow say that the pass- 


BOURBON 
OR RYE 


ing years have left unchanged the traditionally 
fine quality of this distinguished bourbon 
whiskey. Men who taste it today for the first time, 






say i¢ more than lives up to its great reputation. 






*-BOTTLED-IN-BOND - 
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GCG was first made nearly 4,000 
years ago. For many centuries 
it was the product of master crafts- 
men, and articles made of glass 
were regarded as works of art. Not 
until the 17th Century did the 
application of mechanical methods 
make even windowpanes commer- 
cially practicable. 

In recent years, modern re- 
search and the development of mass 
production methods have changed 
glassmaking from a minor art to a 
great industry producing many amaz- 
ing new types of glass, at low cost, 
for hundreds of specialized uses. 

In addition to glass contain- 
ers for attractive and sanitary packag- 
ing, we now have safety glass; Polar- 
oid glass that kills glare; “invisible” 
glass that does not reflect light; Pyrex 
which resists heat; and glass “brick” 
for building. The recent development 
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of flexibility in glass opens entirely 
new vistas. 

Handsome new textiles are 
now woven from fibre glass, which 
is also used for home insulation and 
for more than 500 different industrial 
purposes. The forms in which glass 
is fabricated today range from these 
tiny fibres 1/10th the thickness of a 
human hair, to the mirror, weighing 
18 tons, for a new telescope that will 
greatly increase man’s knowledge of 
the stellar universe. 

As a result of its ingenuity 
in developing new and better prod- 
ucts, the glass industry in the United 
States has shown a rapid growth. 
Its sales in 1937 were nearly 7 
times as great as in 1900. In 1937 
the industry did a gross business of 
$388,000,000, and paid more than 
$100,000,000 in wages to 79,000 
employees. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


Te 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Pressure on Russia 


The State Department is using a num- 
ber of unpublicized little devices to help 
hamper Russia’s drive against Finland. 
One is the quiet practice of refusing to re- 
new passports of the many American en- 
gineers and technicians now helping sys- 
tematize Russian industry. The result is that 
scores are coming home. Also, under State 
Department pressure, many oil concerns 
and others are calling their technicians 
back from the Soviet. These moves, along 
with the moral embargo on export of ma- 
chinery for making high-test gasoline, are 
calculated to impede Russia’s air offensive. 
Incidentally, the department has had to 
use heaviest pressure to put over its ma- 
chinery embargo, since this forced com- 
panies to abandon many fat contracts, 
both present and future. 


McNutt Status 


Despite the paucity of national news 
stories about Paul McNutt, his Presidential 
boom hasn’t fizzled; rather it’s at something 
of a standstill. He and his key aides are 
still busy making speeches and meeting 
leaders around the country. But over his 
candidacy hangs the question mark created 
by rumors that Internal Revenue agents 
are digging up dirt on him and his Indiana 
political organization. It’s a fact that 
agents are at work on the subject, but Mc- 
Nutt convinces acquaintances that he’s 
confident neither he nor his top aides will 
be involved. The whole question will be 
cleared up around early March. 


Lewis’ Bitterness 


One little-known factor behind John L. 
Lewis’ recent blasts at the New Deal dates 
back to the CIO’s Little Steel strike in 
1937. At that time Lewis tried to get 
Roosevelt to order a 50% increase in iron- 
ore duty in order to embarrass Bethlehem 
Steel, which obtained most of its ore from 
abroad. Roosevelt refused, and the CIO 
got nowhere against Bethlehem and finally 
lost the Little Steel strike. Lewis never got 
over this. 


Washington Notes 


FDR., in vetoing the special social- 
security appropriation for Ohio last week, 
followed the advice of Social Security 


Chairman Altmeyer and overrode that of 
Security Administrator McNutt, Altmey- 
er’s superior ... J. B. Matthews is now 
slated to be eased out as the Dies com- 
mittee’s chief investigator . . . Irked by 
identical bids from steel companies, Sec- 
retary Ickes has given his agencies’ orders 
to the companies farthest away from the 
projects concerned—so that freight costs 
will cut profits to a minimum . . . Depart- 
ment of Justice morale has suddenly im- 
proved because Jackson, just promoted 
to Attorney General, made two personnel 
changes and then announced no others 
were planned; under Murphy, many ex- 
perienced officials were constantly fearful 
they’d lose their jobs . . . The oft-post- 
poned Western States Liberal Conference 
has been quietly merged into the National 
Liberal Conference proposed by Secretary 
Ickes, but plans are still vague. 


Economy Wave? 


Don’t take too seriously the succession 
of small budget cuts in Congress during 
the last fortnight. Congress’ economy spirit 
is stronger this year but not necessarily 
strong or permanent enough to keep the 
total budget below—or even as low as— 
F.D.R.’s requests. Almost every year, the 
House makes early headlines with many 
small cuts. Later the Senate restores some 
of the cuts, and the House accedes. Final- 
ly, having made economy news, House 
members respond to pressure from con- 
stituents and vote big unbudgeted funds 
for special purposes, and the Senate agrees. 
(Likely increases this year: farm relief, 
CCC, roads, rivers and harbors, and per- 
haps relief.) This being election year, few 
close observers are convinced that Con- 
gress isn’t just in the early stages of the 
usual routine. 


Trivia 

Mrs. Hull tells of a punctilious Wash- 
ington hostess who, apparently anxious to 
give proper rank to an official’s wife pour- 
ing at her afternoon reception, recéntly 
phoned the State Department’s protocol 
officer to ask: “Which takes precedence, tea 
or coffee?” . . . Because of poor transpor- 
tation and high taxi fares in Moscow, the 
State Department is seeking funds for a 
second auto for Ambassador Steinhardt 
. . . The secretary of a British dominion 
legation in Washington was amazed the 
other day, when receiving a letter from his 
Prime Minister via diplomatic pouch (nor- 
mally sacred) , to find the letter had been 
opened and then carefully sealed under the 
label “Opened by Censor” . . . Asked by 
the German Consul to ban the movie 


“Nurse Edith Cavell” on grounds that Hol- 
land had done so, Philippine High Commis- 
sioner Sayre replied: “Holland happens to 
be looking down the barrel of a German 
gun, while we are not.” 





Dutch Fortifications 


The Netherlands is quietly accomplish- 
ing large-scale fortification of the German 
border along general Maginot Line prin- 
ciples. Wherever the terrain is solid 
enough, subterranean artillery emplace- 
ments with revolving turrets and tank 
traps are being constructed. The work is 
carried on day and night and was con- 
tinued far to the rear, even at the height of 
the recent Nazi invasion “crisis.” Result 
is that the Dutch defenses are now esti- 
mated by military experts to be 50% 
stronger than they were in late October 
when the German General Staff was wran- 
gling over the question of invading Hol- 
land. 


Table Talk Abroad 


Current café conversation among in- 
formed European correspondents: The 
hints of a French General Staff reorganiza- 
tion, with Gen. Alphonse Georges replacing 
Gamelin . . . The success of a delegation 
from Japan’s great Mitsui trust in quietly 
lining up trade deals in the Balkans .. . 
The way Anthony Eden, onetime fair- 
haired boy of British politics, is being kept 
well in the background, wielding little in- 
fluence. 


Truant M.P.’s 


U.S. papers haven’t yet publicized a 
curious phenomenon in warring Britain— 
large-scale hookey playing from the House 
of Commons. Attendance has become so 
lackadaisical that several of the more faith- 
ful M.P.’s have protested privately to 
Chamberlain. Only a handful of members 
have attended recent sessions, and many 
of them use the blackout for an excuse to 
get home early. Opposition Leader Mor- 
rison recently demanded that sessions open 
and close earlier, but Chamberlain refused. 
Newspaper men assigned to Parliament 
say the chief reason for the general apathy 
is just sheer boredom, for Commons has 
little to do now except OK the War Cab- 
inet’s actions. 


Spy Stories 

New examples of Nazi spy efficiency: A 
French admiral recently entertained a Brit- 
ish admiral at a luncheon party in a French 
coastal town. After the meal the admiral 
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tuned in on a German news broadcast and 
heard the announcer name his guests and 
compliment his menu. A French officer, 
taking a unit to an unspecified destination 
at the front, stopped overnight at a rail- 
road junction. While listening to German 
broadcasts he heard an announcer tell 
where he was going, what unit he was re- 
lieving, then wish him a pleasant journey. 


Allied Finn Aid 


Britain and France have been at odds on 
the Finnish aid question. Best indications 
are that France has urged the fullest pos- 
sible aid to the Finns, sent large quanti- 
ties of arms and ammunition, and facili- 
tated shipments from Italy and other coun- 
tries. Whitehall, however, has been much 
more careful about antagonizing the So- 
viet, has urged caution on the French, 
and sent Finland only limited supplies 
(up to last week a total of 120 planes, 
six tanks, some ammunition and gas 
masks). 


Stalemate Advantages 


Don’t put too much stock in stories that 
time will work entirely in favor of the Al- 
lies because of the blockade and Germany’s 
precarious financial condition. Many mil- 
itary experts now point out that a pro- 
tracted west-front stalemate might give 
Hitler sufficient breathing spell to (1) or- 
ganize and exploit production of supplies 
in conquered Poland, (2) arrange for Ger- 
man technicians to take over direction of 
Soviet industry and agriculture, (3) send 
sufficient Reichswehr officers to reorganize 
the Red Army into a formidable fighting 
force. Note that the Nazis are already 
reconstructing Polish railroads and fac- 
tories and have recently obtained permis- 
sion to send German engineers into the 
Galician oil districts to step up production. 


Foreign Notes 


Those Italian students who demon- 
strated for Finland in Rome a few weeks 
ago were ostensibly arrested, but the police 
fed them cakes and wine at the station 
house and shortly sent them home. Re- 
cent demonstrators against Germany, how- 
ever, were actually arrested and held for 
many hours... Russia is so worried about 
the effectiveness of the new British propa- 
ganda broadcasts to Turkey that a power- 
ful Soviet station in the Caucasus has been 
regularly jamming them .. . Belgian police 
have just uncovered a gang which had been 
cleaning up on a scheme for aiding young 
men to avoid compulsory military service; 
the gang would help them to fake epilepsy 
for fees of $400 and up. 





Textile Union Trick 


The Textile Workers’ Union has hit on 
a procedure to keep down exemptions for 
learners under the Wage-Hour Law. It has 


been a pet trick of certain chiseling com- 
panies to classify as many workers as pos- 
sible as “learners” in order to keep their 
pay down. But such sub-standard wages 
are allowed only by special permission. So 
whenever a textile employer applies to 
the Wage-Hour Division to pay below min- 
imum wages to learners, the union organ- 
izer sends unemployed textile workers 
around to apply for jobs. If the jobs are 
refused, the union immediately protests 
that no learners’ exemptions are justified 
since plenty of experienced workers are 
available. 


Florida Fears 


The new wave of prosperity in Florida 
has genuinely disturbed the state’s banks, 
conservative realtors, and wealthy prop- 
erty owners. The trend has caused them to 
fear that small investors will start hay- 
wire speculation in real estate, resulting in 
another speculative boom—and _subse- 
quent collapse. Now several groups are lay- 
ing plans to head off such a development. 
They will probably have the state realtors’ 
association pass a resolution condemning 
speculation. They are also talking of strict- 
er licensing of real-estate men and a wide- 
spread educational campaign. One proposal 
is to have the American Banker publish 
a manual giving the exact facts about prop- 
erty in every important Florida commu- 
nity. 


British Subsidy Plan 


Bankers here have got wind that the 
British Government is working on a neat 
plan that will both provide Britain with 
the wherewithal for war purchases abroad 
and cut Germany’s ability to make such 
purchases. In general, it’s a plan to sub- 
sidize British exporters to sell abroad at 
prices that don’t quite meet costs. But the 
subsidies would be offered only on ship- 
ments to those countries (mostly in East- 
ern Europe), which do much trading with 
the Reich. Prices would be cut just enough 
to undersell German exports there. Thus 
the Nazis would be shut out, and Britain 
would get at least some of the foreign ex- 
change she wants. 


Business Footnotes 


Certain broker friends of John W. 
Hanes, recently resigned Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury, are starting a movement to 
make him the salaried president of the 
N.Y. Stock Exchange, succeeding William 
McC. Martin, who'll soon complete his sec- 
ond year . . . Direct-selling companies like 
Real Silk .losiery and Fuller Brush are 
disturbed over trend of small communi- 
ties to outlaw door-to-door solicitations. 
Now that Colorado’s Supreme Court has 
upheld such an ordinance, the companies 
are considering an appeal to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court . . . The SEC is preparing a 
reply to the recent statement by Russell 


Leffingwell, Morgan partner, criticizing 
government interference in business. The 
SEC answer, among other things, will cite 
hitherto unpublicized data turned up dur- 
ing its investigation of Morgan & Co. 





Miscellany 


I will shortly be announced that John 
Barbirolli’s contract as director of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
has been renewed for another three years 
. . . The new musical cartoon film on 
which Walt Disney and Leopold Stokowskj 
are collaborating has gone into produc- 
tion and is to be finished next fall; based 
on “The Beggar’s Opera,” it’s tentatively 
called “Fantasia” . . . The planned series 
of movie shorts based on Look magazine is 
to be called “The Magazine of the Screen”; 
Look will supply material, exercise edj- 
torial censorship, and be given screen cred- 
it, but a small independent firm, American 
Pictures, Inc., will do the financing and 
producing. 


Press Notes 


The N.Y. afternoon newspaper field is 
in for some major innovations. Now that 
a new company has announced definite 
plans for a “daily news magazine” next 
summer, The N.Y. Post is getting set to 
announce wholesale remodeling of its for- 
mat and editorial formula . . . Seizing upon 
the success of John Gunther’s “Inside Eu- 
rope” and “Inside Asia,” Robert Benchley 
will call his next book “Inside Benchley” 
. . . Facts in Review, the official publica- 
tion distributed in this country by the 
German Library of Information, systemat- 
ically omits anti-Jewish references in texts 
of Hitler speeches . . . Sir Ronald Storrs, 
English diplomat and author, is doing a 
series of quarterly histories of the new war; 
he’s finished the first volume and it will be 
published soon. 


Missing Persons 


Mildred (Babe) Didrickson, track star 
of the 1932 Olympics and outstanding all- 
round woman athlete of modern times, 
now spends most of her time keeping house 
at her country place near Los Angeles and 
golfing with her husband, George Zaharias, 
Greek heavyweight wrestler . . . Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge, widow of President 
Coolidge, divides her time between her 
winter home at Slick Rock, near Tryon, 
N.C., and Northampton, Mass., where she 
recently built a new house. She lives quiet- 
ly but is active in church and charity work 
... John Held Jr., illustrator and author, 
whose flapper drawings and “woodcuts” 
ranked him among the best-known comic 
artists of the 1920s, now lives in New 
York and New Orleans and works on seri- 
ous sculpture and painting; will take a post 
at Harvard as “artist-in-residence” this 
spring. 
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ASK THE MAN 





PACKARD 


WHO OWNS ONE 


WILLIAM T. TODD 












1940's best business card for outstanding auto 
salesmen who are looking to the future. 






To top-flight automobile salesmen 


who have their eyes on bigger things! 


6 Bes is the kind of opportunity 
that comes to an automobile sales- 
man once in a blue moon. 


Here, in brief, is our situation. 


Packard, ever since its entry into the 
lower-price field, has been growing fast. 
But this year—with the prices of Pack- 
ards at a new low and the cars at a 
new high in excellence—the spurt has 
become almost a landslide. 


Packard sales up 72%. People switch- 
ing to Packard by the thousands. In 
short, business expansion—and we 
need more car salesmen capable of 
sharing this growth! 


Are you the man? 


We want top men. Men with a record 
behind them. Men who can team up 
with Packard and do us—and them- 
selves—proud. For such men there’s 





opportunity unlimited. The door is wide 
open. Packard is going places and you’re 
invited to come along. 


The field is uncrowded. You'll have 
all the scope you want. And the oppor- 
tunity isn’t confined to any one section 


— it’s as broad as the U.S.A. 


Since the first of last September, 577 
new dealers have heard opportunity 
knock and joined the Packard ranks. 
More are being, and will be, added. 
And these dealers—as well as many old 
ones—need top-flight salesmen now. 


Four cars to sell 


When you join Packard, no price hedges 
surround you. You have four cars to 
offer—ranging in price from $867 to 
$6300 (delivered in Detroit, State taxes 
extra). Every car owner is a potential 
Packard owner. 


And Packard owners stay Packard 
owners. Packard owner loyalty is al- 
most a legend in the trade. That means 
that when you build a clientele, you 
keep it. 

So if you’re the man for Packard, do 
one of two things. Contact your near- 
est Packard dealer. Or mail this coupon 
now to headquarters. 





W.M. PACKER, Vice-President of Distribution 
Packard Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Sm: I'm interested. Last year my sales 
totaled_________cars, and I'dlike to do still 
better. I know I can top that record with the 
right product and the right dealer. Please put 
me in touch with him. 


Name. 





Home address 





City. State. 



























Op A Good Table Is An American Tradition .© 


MERICA has always set the best table! 

In your grandfather’s time and 
now—whether it be in the little 

cottage on Maple Street or the mansion on 
the hill, there is no greater contrast be- 
tween this and other nations than our 
tabie, for there the superiority of the 
American standard is most clearly defined. 


If you would know the real secret of 
American drive, love of action and zest 
for doing things—you have only to look 
at the good American table. 


Varied soils and friendly climates bring to 
our kitchens an assortment of fine foods 
unequalled in any other country. Not only 
do we draw on these native riches—tender 
meats, garden-fresh vegetables and luscious 


fruits—but we reach out for the best of 
other lands .. . the puddings of England, 
oils of Spain and spices of the Orient. 


Scores of traditional American dishes are 
unsurpassed for hearty goodness and rich 
simplicity . . . blushing cream of tomato 
soup; crisp, tangy green pickles; mince pie, 
with its treasure of currants, candied peels 
and fragrant, subtle spices; old-fashioned 
chicken soup with golden pools of richness 
floating on top; and glorious, munchy oven- 
baked beans drenched with the kind of 
pungent molasses sauce that made the 
Pilgrims hurry home to dinner. 


For seventy years the House of Heinz has 
helped the American housewife set a good 
table. Where good things grow best is 
where you'll find Heinz Kitchens . . . cap- 


turing the fresh flavors that the good green 
earth, benign sun and friendly rains be- 
stow. Heinz never forgets that in this land 
of homes, folks want their food to taste 
truly homemade. So neither pressure of 
time nor demand for quantity ever induce 
Heinz to cook in any but the good, old- 
fashioned way .. . in moderate-sized 
batches, with unending patience. 


We're proud of the important part we've 
played in establishing and carrying on 
the traditional high standard of American 
food. We’re proud, also, that we’ve been a 
welcome guest at the American table for 
Over seventy years. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TORONTO, CANADA G7)tonpon, ENGLAND 
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U.S. Has Japan Over Barrel 
With Lapse of ‘Trade Treaty 


Tokyo Squirming but Hopes 
for Deals With the British, 


Mexicans, and Russians 


With no more formality than the mid- 
night striking of a clock, an era in Amer- 
ican foreign relations ended last week. For 
not only the Japanese-American Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation expired on Jan. 
%; with it died an 86-year-old policy of 
attempting to solve problems between the 
two countries on the presumption of basic 
friendliness. From now on, the United 
States will be able to swing a big stick. 

When the Japanese Army grabbed Man- 
churia, nine years ago, it knew the big 
stick of Secretary of State Henry L. Stim- 
‘on was made of paper. By last July, Stim- 
son's successor, Cordell Hull, had fash- 
ned a hickory club out of Japan’s help- 


less dependence on the United States for 
war supplies. Last week Tokyo was con- 
vinced that Hull knew how to use it. 

Until mid-December, the Japanese had 
believed Washington would agree to a new 
treaty before Jan. 26—even though it 
might be merely a stopgap exchange of 
notes. The hope died hard. Three days be- 
fore the old era ended, Kensuke Horin- 
ouchi, the Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, made a final futile trip to the State 
Department and asked for “information on 
future relations.” He was told bluntly that 
trade henceforth would be on a day-to-day 
basis, subject to change at any time and 
without even the benefit of an informal 
most-favored-nation modus vivendi. Only 
then did Tokyo realize that, until a com- 
plete settlement is reached between Japan 
and the United States, no new commercial 
treaty will be concluded. 

The reasons for Horinouchi’s apprehen- 


Wide World Photos 


End of an era: portions of the abrogated U.S.-Japanese trade pact as it was signed in 1911 


sion were obvious. In Washington last 
week, the Department of Commerce re- 
vealed that in the first ten months of 1939 
the United States took 33 per cent of Ja- 
pan’s “foreign currency” exports (to na- 
tions outside the Japan-Manchukuo-China 
bloc, which pays only in Japanese yen) and 
supplied 44 per cent of its imports. Of the 
essential requirements for heavy industry, 
56 per cent came from this country, as did 
40 per cent of the cotton, 65 per cent of 
the oil, 70 per cent of the scrap iron, and 
95 per cent of the automobiles and parts 
(see illustration) . In the same ten months, 
sales of raw silk (which enters the United 
States duty free) netted Japan $84,000,- 
000 in much-needed American currency. 
An estimated 40,000,000 Americans— 
members of church bodies, chambers of 
commerce, fraternal organizations, and 
women’s clubs—have openly expressed 
their disapproval of this “war aid” to Ja- 
pan. They supply the heft in Hull’s hick- 
ory stick. Last year this heft was expressed 
in a dozen resolutions introduced in the 
House and Senate and designed to restrict 
this trade. Although hearings were not 
scheduled to start until this week, Sen. Key 
Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee and author of the best- 
known boycott resolution, already had de- 
clared that only Administration opposition 
can prevent adoption of some form of em- 
bargo. And he added that Japan will have 
to do more than open one short stretch 
of the Yangtze River (as she has offered 
to do) before American feelings are pla- 
cated. 


Stick Man 


Joseph Clark Grew, America’s 6-foot- 
plus patrician Ambassador stationed in 
Tokyo (see cover), said nothing, even 
though most observers believed that the 
United States was in its present position of 


comparative advantage largely because of 
his skill. For Grew knows better even than 
Hull on which part of an Oriental’s pants 
big sticks are most effectively applied. 

Seven years in Tokyo, where he estab- 
lished himself firmly as an ace envoy, Grew 
returned to the United States last summer 
on his usual furlough. In long conferences 
with the President and the Secretary of 
State, he advised a little greater show of 
temper toward Japan. A month later the 
trade treaty was abrogated. 

On his return to Tokyo, Grew used a 
routine welcome luncheon of the America- 
Japan Society as a sounding board to tell 
Nippon it was only fooling itself when it 
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complained that Americans “didn’t under. 
stand Japan’s aims.” 

But if Tokyo chose to deal in platitudes 
on Jan. 26, Lt. Gen. Masaharu Honma, 
commander of the Japanese garrison at 
Tientsin, did not. “If, despite Japan’s goo 
will, no response is forthcoming from 
America,” he declared, “it may be neces. 
sary for the Japanese military authorities 
to review the situation and . . . take ap- 
propriate steps.” 


Significance 


There is no doubting the genuineness of 
Tokyo’s alarm. Nevertheless, the outcome 
is no open-and-shut affair. For one thing, 


JAPAN’S STAKE IN U.S. GOOD WILL: WILL LAPSE OF TRADE TREATY IMPERIL IT? 


Last year Tokyo imported $230,000,000 worth of goods from the U.S. and sold 
only $155,000,000 (best known: toys and silk) to us 





SCRAP 
$30,000,000 








STEEL 
$3,000,000 


LUMBER AND PULP 
$2,000,000 


PETROLEUM PRODUCT 
$45,000,000 





TOYS 
$1,000,000 





MACHINERY 
$30,000,000 








COTTON 
$40,000,000 


SILK 
$100,000,000 
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Japan is not nearly so weak as is com- 
monly supposed. A powerful navy and an 
experienced army have been preparing for 
a rupture in trade relations for several 
years. Scrap-iron imports jumped 30 per 
cent in 1939, and more than a year’s sup- 
ply of crude oil has been accumulated. 
With careful management, Japan can con- 
tinue a long time without undue difficulty. 

Furthermore, Hull’s 1940 policy in the 
Far East may be complicated by the fact 
that Great Britain has not abrogated its 
own trade treaty with Japan. Last week 
there was talk in Washington that the Brit- 
ish were prepared to make a deal with 
Tokyo to save what they could in the 
Orient. Already, Japan, although at odds 
with London too (see page 24), is believed 
to have made arrangements with Dutch 
and British interests to get oil from the 
Dutch East Indies. In addition, negotia- 
tions were going forward in Mexico City to 
make Mexican iron ore and expropriated 
American oil available to Japan. 

Russia is another possible Nippon- 
ese trump. The same Japanese who tried 
hard a year ago to tie their country up 
with Germany now seek to make peace 
with Stalin as a move against democracy. 
Such a possibility may severely embarrass 
American negotiations with Japan. 

Still, Hull has some very high cards. 
We supply a third of the foreign exchange 
needed to buy raw materials in any mar- 
ket. Lacking that cash, Japan would have 
to resort to barter or go without. The war 
in Europe has further increased Japanese 
dependence on this country, since Ger- 
many is able to ship only a thin trickle by 
the Transsiberian Railway, Italy and Rus- 
sia have few military supplies to spare, and 
England and France show scant inclination 
to rob themselves so that Japan may pros- 


r. 

Another United States trump is the 
growing war weariness in Japan. No one 
expects a revolution yet, but the hopeless- 
ness of the China war—now slowly dawn- 
ing on the nation—must be taken into con- 
sideration. Tokyo pins great hope on the 
new “Chinese” regime of Wang Ching-wei; 
its collapse might have serious repercus- 
sions, 


Library Blitzkrieg 

_ Swift as was Hitler’s conquest of Poland, 
it took even less time for another deter- 
mined Anglophobe to overrun the New 
York Public Library. 

First evidence of the bibliophile blitzkrieg 
was a steadily mounting stream of returned 
books with whole passages, pages, and sec- 
tions mutilated or deleted. The library 
promptly put its investigator, George Berg- 
quist, on the trail. Bergquist discovered 
that there was a singular monotony about 
the marginal annotations beside compli- 


mentary references to the British Empire. 
One of the mildest was: “The British are 











Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


liars!” Bergquist concluded the author 
didn’t like the British and, stationing him- 
self in the main reading room of the central 
library, waited until his quarry appeared 
with a pocketful of sharp pencils and went 
to work on another pro-British book. Ber- 
quist sat patiently while the volunteer cen- 
sor hacked arduously away on the first 
chapter. Then the sleuth collared his man. 
In court, Alfred Johnson, 50, an elec- 
trician, maintained that he was only try- 
ing to throw some light on history. “I did 
it so as to help the next reader read prop- 
erly,” he explained. So as to help Johnson 
behave properly in public libraries, Magis- 
trate William A. Farrell released him in 
$500 bail for a Special Sessions hearing. 





U.S. and the War 


Neutrality Dilemmas Deepen; 
Finnish Aid Hits New Snags 


The American ship of state last week 
weathered heavier seas than it had en- 
countered since Congress in October fitted 
it with the armor plate of a new and sup- 
posedly impregnable neutrality policy. 
Here and there the armor plate had been 
dented if not pierced, for the death-locked 
European belligerents did not seem able 
to prevent an occasional cannon ball from 
falling on innocent bystanders. 


Cannon Balls 


Some of the high explosive ricocheted 
off the shell pocks of previous bombard- 
ments. The British Contraband Control 
continued to delay American shipping, to 
remove cargoes, and to take United States 
vessels into war zones expressly forbidden 
them by the Neutrality Act. London con- 
tinued to seize and search United S ates 
air and ocean mail. France joined her ally 
in flouting the 300-mile safety zone set 
up by the 21 American republics as a pro- 
tection for the Western Hemisphere. 
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Washington buzzed with rumors, soon 
pretty well exploded, that French airmen 
were flying American-built British bomb- 
ers across United States territory, a sub- 
terfuge likewise proscribed by the Neutral- 
ity Act. Finally, American farmers were 
grumbling louder and louder because the 
French and British, in an effort to husband 
cash, had dried their stream of United 
States cotton, tobacco, and foodstuffs to 
the tiniest trickle since the 1934 drought. 

But stern-lipped Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, who learned to shoot straight in 
the Tennessee Cumberlands, fired a can- 
non ball or two of his own. In a strongly 
worded aide memoire to the Marquess of 
Lothian, British Ambassador, Hull accused 
London of delaying American vessels in 
the Mediterranean three times as long as 
Italian ships and demanded that the 
British respect the inviolability of the 
United States mails. ° 

Britain replied that American shipping 
lines did not cooperate to the extent that 
Italian interests did to permit rapid in- 
spection. Washington vehemently denied 
that this was true, and there this week 
the case rested. As a reminder that Ger- 
many as well as Britain had interfered 
with United States shipping, the freighter 
City of Flint, which became a cause 
célébre when the Nazis took it into the 
Soviet port of Murmansk last Cctober 
(Newsweek, Oct. 30, 1939) , steamed into 
Baltimore Harbor after an eventful 116- 
day sojourn. 

Capt. Joseph A. Gainard, the skipper, 
denied reports of clashes between the Ger- 
man captors and the American crew. 
Never during the voyage was there any 
serious trouble, he told State Department 
representatives and reporters who boarded 
the rusty, ice-flecked freighter in the bay. 
The Nazis were uniformly courteous and 
efficient—they “conducted themselves like 
sailors”—and they got along well with the 
Flint men. “My crew was ‘raring to go,” 
Gainard admitted, “and any time I wanted 
it there could have been trouble.” He like- 
wise praised Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, the 
United States Minister in Oslo, and the 
Norwegian people. But for the Russians 
at Murmansk, Gainard had nothing but 
contempt. 

With regard to its inspection of United 
States mails, London maintained that these 
were being used to help defeat the Allies 
in at least three ways: (1) friends of Ger- 
many were sending food packages to the 
Reich, chiefly by air mail; (2) they were 
sending jewels and United States cur- 
rency, and (3) they had organized an ex- 
tensive propaganda network in this coun- 
try for the purpose of creating a false im- 
pression of American opinion in Germany 
and neutral European nations. 

Against such arguments Washington 
mustered no rebuttal, for the British were 
able to show that they had seized 16,000 
parcels of contraband, and every news- 
paper in New York City knew the “pak- 
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ets” were being shipped to blockaded 
Naziland. Consequently, the Post Office 
Department ordered Pan American Air- 
ways to carry nothing but letters in future. 
That avenue cut off, German interests 
in this country turned to an ingenious 
group called Fortra, Inc., made up of 
former officials of the Hamburg-American 
North German Lloyd steamship line, which 
for some weeks has been placing orders 
for foodstuffs in Holland and Denmark, 
for delivery to Germany, by wireless. 
Fortra boasted last week that it had or- 
dered 17,500 parcels in that way. 
Meanwhile, cannon balls came from 
Nazi Germany. On Friday United States 
authorities announced that European refu- 
gees were arriving in this country with 
United States currency counterfeited 
abroad, presumably in Germany. On the 
same day it was reported that three Ger- 
man submarines and a mother ship (a con- 
verted merchant liner) had eluded the 
Franco-British blockade, slipped into the 
American 300-mile zone, and were lurking 
off Trinidad, waiting for a chance to 
pounce upon Allied shipping in the West 
Indies. The report lent color to the cur- 
rent maneuvers of the American Navy’s 
Atlantic Squadron in the Caribbean and 
underlined the Franco-British reasons for 
rejecting the right of the Americas to keep 
belligerents outside the 300-mile limit. 
Feeling itself thus threatened with in- 
voluntary embroilment through the overt 
acts of Europe’s belligerents, the Senate 
moved with caution on President Roose- 
velt’s recommendation that this country 
grant nonmilitary credits to Finland in 
excess of the $10,000,000 already extended. 
Approval by the Banking Committee 
of a bill by Sen. Prentiss Brown of Michi- 
gan to increase the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank from $100,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000—at least $20,000,000 
of the additional funds to be earmarked 
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Food for Germany flowed . . . 


Rome, N.Y., Sentinel 


The cat stopped the clock 


for Finland—struck two unexpected 
snags: Sen. Alva B. Adams of Colorado 
provoked a storm by pointing out that the 
bank: could legally circumvent the Johnson 
Act barring loans to war-debt defaulters. 
And Speaker William B. Bankhead of 
Alabama came out in strong opposition to 
lending money to any belligerent. “If we 
start with Finland,” the House chief dryly 
observed, “we must aid Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Latin-American nations. 
The end is not in sight.” 

While Congress stewed, Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., sent 
another $400,000 to Helsinki, bringing the 
total of voluntary contributions already 
dispatched to $1,000,000. And President 
Roosevelt announced that Americans 
might fight for Finland without losing 
their citizenship, because Finland, unlike 
France and Britain, does not require an 
oath of allegiance. 


Significance 


The protests to Britain are chiefly for 
the home consumption of indignant Ameri- 
can citizens. The Administration is fully 
aware that, even if its sympathies were 
not with the Allies, international law would 
transcend national law—and international 
law clearly gives the British the rights 
with regard to shipping (but not mails) 
they have thus far exercised. Had Wash- 
ington really wished to stop British prac- 
tices, it would have realized that a subtle 
threat to hold up plane deliveries would 
have had more effect than all the sharp 
notes in Judge Hull’s fountain pen. 

But the British will not stretch their 
luck. That is partly because they, like our- 
selves, have the good fortune to be more 
ably represented diplomatically than either 
country was in the other’s capital during 
the World War. But it is also because, 


despite some newspaper talk in England 
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that “we are fighting the Americans’ wa; 
for them, so they shouldn’t be so touchy,” 
British officialdom is aware that the spop. 
taneous American sympathy for their 
cause is no blank check. 

Nevertheless, there will be disputes from 
week to week all through the war. The 
Administration realized that its foreign 
policy would have to be a day-to-day 
affair when it insisted on a Neutrality Ac 
that virtually abandoned the traditional 
rights of neutrals. 





Timetable Cat 


Charles T. Beeching, a mechanical ep- 
gineer of Rome, N.Y., and a member of 
Boston’s famous Clock Club, rehabilitated 
an old grandfather’s clock for use in his 
living room. It kept excellent time at first, 
then developed a habit of stopping at 3:10 
every morning. Beeching took the works 
apart, but found nothing wrong. He set the 
hands ahead and they still stopped at 3:10, 
actual time. He spent all one night watch- 
ing the clock and it continued without in- 
terruption. Superstitious neighbors began 
to whisper. 

Last week, his mechanical curiosity thor- 
oughly aroused, Beeching finally moved his 
bed into the living room and rigged up a 
buzzer that would awaken him if the clock 
stopped. Promptly at 3:10 the first night 
the buzzer buzzed, and Beeching leaped 
to turn on the lights. Standing with its 
head inside the clock was the family cat, 
which had arisen from its cushion around 
3, clawed open the clock door, reached in 
with a paw, and stopped the pendulum, 
then returned solemnly to its cushion. The 
only question now bothering Beeching is 
how the cat learned to tell time. 


... from U.S. order depots 
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Green brought Roosevelt a cake 


Political Palaver 


Exchange of Blasts Winds Up 
With Wheeler the Only Gainer 


Convinced that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had done more for labor than any other 
President, John L. Lewis threw his power- 
ful United Mine Workers of America and 
a $500,000 campaign check behind him in 
1936. Within six months, however, rela- 
tions between the CIO chief and the Pres- 
ident had cooled. By June 1937, when Mr. 
Roosevelt made his famous “plague on 
both your houses” remark during the Little 
Steel strike, Lewis had fallen out of love. 

For two years the bushy-browed labor 
leader grumbled in private. Last Labor 
Day, in Ogden, Utah, he flared into the 
open with a speech lambasting the Demo- 
cratic party for its “callous indifference” 
and “cold brutality” toward labor. On Oct. 
9, in a San Francisco speech, he presaged 
an open break with the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. 

Last week, after another unsuccessful 
visit to a White House that had grown 
more and more inhospitable, Lewis took 
the plunge. Facing 2,400 delegates to the 
United Mine Workers’ golden jubilee con- 
vention in Columbus, Ohio, he declared the 
President had not kept faith with labor, 
that the people were losing confidence, and 
that Congress, “except for necessary ap- 
propriations,” was wholly without a pro- 
gram. To all of this he added that Mr. 
Roosevelt, if nominated, would go down 
to “ignominious defeat.” 

When a prankster fanned the Lewis ire 
by unfurling the red banner of Soviet Rus- 
sia above his head, the CIO chieftain pro- 
ceeded to eliminate every Democratic 
hopeful but Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, whom he had once before patted 
on the back (Newsweek, Nov. 13, 1939). 





Beaming from a similar endorsement by 
Sen. George W. Norris of Nebraska, Wheel- 
er called upon the President to declare him- 
self to avoid “chaos” within the party. 

In Washington, White House Secretary 
Stephen Early chided the CIO boss for the 
tirade, pointing to William Green’s “com- 
ing here and doing the nice thing.” (Green 
had presented Mr. Roosevelt with a birth- 
day cake and $5,800 in AFL funds for the 
infantile paralysis campaign.) Lewis re- 
torted: “While the people of America are 
crying for bread, William Green hires a 
truck and takes a cake over to the Presi- 
dent.” 

Third-term boomers sustained a blow 
from another quarter. In a Winston-Salem, 
N.C., speech, Postmaster General James 
A. Farley remarked that allegiance to 
country transcended party fealty. To po- 
litical analysts this seemed a reiteration of 
Farley’s long-known opposition to the 
President’s running again. And as a fillip 
to the Postmaster Genera!’s own aspira- 
tions, ex-Gov. James M. Curley of Massa- 
chusetts announced that, barring a Roose- 
velt candidacy, he would try to have the 
Bay State’s delegation pledged to the Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman. 

Nor were Lewis and Farley the only 
ones to confirm their desertion. Fresh from 
Federal court, where he had been sen- 
tenced to four years and a $4,000 fine for 
passport fraud (Newsweek, Jan. 29), 
Earl Browder, general secretary of the 
Communist party in America, told 20,000 
supporters gathered in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, to mark the sixteenth 
anniversary of Lenin’s death that his New 
Deal “betrayers” could no longer count on 
Communist support. The disgruntled Red 
leader added that his party’s bolt from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “popular front” was no 
idle gesture, inasmuch as Communists had 
furnished Gov. Herbert H. Lehman’s mar- 
gin of victory over District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1938, had helped 
elect Supreme Court Justice Frank Murphy 
Governor of Michigan in 1936, and had 
delivered a bloc of more than 100,000 
votes to the President in 1932 and 1936. 


Significance 





Labor observers see Lewis’ blast as more 
of a tactical maneuver than a case of 
spleen, despite the fact that he undoubt- 
edly feels the President has let him down. 
In recent months the labor boss has hon- 
estly felt that Mr. Roosevelt has been tak- 
ing the easy course, retreating before at- 
tacks of the Democratic Right wing. Lewis 
has also been concerned about the Presi- 
dent’s increased emphasis on foreign af- 
fairs, recalling how union gains of the 
World War period were lost through Wood- 
row Wilson’s preoccupation with prob- 
lems abroad. 

Actually, of course, Lewis’ political po- 
sition requires him to assert his inde- 
pendence. He is not strong enough to dom- 
inate any political combination capable of 
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winning the election. Hence he must offer 
himself to the highest bidder and attract 
attention by roaring and threatening. He 
knows he cannot deliver his miners en 
bloc; at least 47 local mine unions present- 
ed third-term endorsement resolutions to 
the convention. 

In the last analysis; Lewis’ personal am- 
bitions must not be entirely overlooked. 
There long has been a suspicion privately 
expressed in Administration circles that 
Lewis feels the Vice Presidency is not be- 
yond his reach. 

Wheeler was the real net gainer of the 
week. The boosts from Lewis and Norris, 
and the revelation that the late Sen. Wil- 
liam E. Borah had backed him, pretty 
thoroughly discredited the White House 
inner circle’s label of reactionary. As a 
matter of fact, it prompted Wheeler’s con- 
servative friends to wonder if he was even 
“safe.” 





It Was Very Unusual 


The terrific subfreezing blast that swept 
most of the country in January continued 
unabated in the South and parts of the 
Midwest last week, exacting a toll of 
nearly 400 lives and millions of dol- 
lars in damage to crops. In many states 
temperatures were lower than at any time 
since the blizzard of February 1899. 

In Brookline, Mass., an 83-year-old ex- 
Indian fighter gave up his state pension and 
struck out for Arizona, saying: “The 
weather has licked me.” And in Tupelo, 
Miss., where the mercury sank to 14 be- 
low, a citizen advertised in the local paper: 
“Will sell, trade, swap, barter—by gosh 
will give away—one batch of snow and 
damyankee weather for some warm sun- 
shine. Apply all points South.” 

Death and destruction cut a wide swath 
from Texas to Virginia. Tens of thousands 


of rural families, particularly in the hilly 
regions of Georgia, Alabama, and Ken- 
tucky, were isolated. The Red Cross and 
regular relief agencies carried food and fuel 
to helpless multitudes. 

Florida was especially heavily hit. Snow 
fell for the first time in 23 years in Pa- 
litka, 50 miles south of Jacksonville. In 
West Palm Beach, hundreds of small semi- 
tropical birds plummeted, numbed, to the 
streets; and robins that should have been 
wintering in Florida and other states 
hopped on icy lawns in New Jersey, fugi- 
tives from the colder Southland. 

Florida’s citrus crop was reportedly 
largely frozen, and truck produce suffered 
even worse. In the Redlands area south of 
Miami, growers hired airplanes to churn 
up the air to keep the frost from settling. 
Across in Louisiana and Mississippi crops 
were injured up to 20 and 30 per cent. 

St. Joseph, Mo., registered 21 below. 
It was 13 below at Nashville, Tenn. From 
Natchez, Miss., to the mouth of the Ohio 
the Mississippi River was choked with ice. 

At Sioux Falls, $.D., a burglar suspect 
was not fingerprinted because it was too 
cold to remove his gloves. And down on 
the snow-swept Kansas plains flocks of 
meadow larks, savage from the gnawing 
arctic weather, fell upon cattle and tried 
literally to eat them alive. 

But the great cold wave appeared, as 
this week began, to be spending itself. It 
already had begun to moderate in the ex- 
treme Northern Rocky Mountain region 
and the adjacent Great Plains area; now 
meteorologists reported that slowly rising 
temperatures were on the way. The rea- 
son: a mass of warm air was moving down 
from the Northwest. 

What caused the unusual wintry spell? 
A meteorologist of the Weather Bureau 
in Washington had a ready explanation: 
When masses of cold air from the polar 
regions of North America began to move 


A St. Bernard started a $10,099 suit 


southward near the end of December thes 
encountered an unusual condition of high. 
and low-pressure areas and wind dire. 
tions. The frigid air did not (as it normally 
would) move over the Great Lakes, acrog; 
the North Atlantic states, and on out over 
the Atlantic, but instead continued sout} 
and settled in an area the breadth of the 
United States from the Rocky Mountain; 
almost to the Atlantic Coast. The resy} 
was a cold spell of the kind grandpa likes ty 
talk about. 





California Storm 


Embarking upon a crucial stage in the 
long-drawn-out relief and pension fight, 
California’s biennial legislature convened 
Monday in a special session expected by 
political observers to be the stormiest ‘ 
its history. 

The session originally was called only to 
vote new relief funds to replace a tem- 
porary $35,000,000 appropriation running 
out this month, and legislators had visions 
of speedy action and adjournment. But as 
the lawmakers converged upon Sacramen- 
to last week the agenda had reached the 
staggering total of 64 subjects. Now some 
corridor observers predict that possibly 
500 bills and resolutions may be offered, 
keeping the legislative hoppers humming 
for perhaps ten weeks. 

The relief question, top controversial 
issue, will be more than a matter of vot- 
ing on the $65,000,000 Gov. Culbert L. 
Olson plans to ask for the next seventeen 
months; a battle of Right- and Left-wing 
politics is scheduled. Recently, sensational 
charges of maladministration, “Communist 
control” of funds, waste, extravagance, and 
political chicanery have been leveled 
against the State Relief Administration. 

The pension battle will probably be con- 
fined to two questions: a proposal to vote 
$20,000,000 for the biennial cost in a plan 
to drop the old-age limit from 65 to 60, 
and a move to memorialize Congress to 
have the Federal government take over and 
finance pensions, drop the age limit to 
60, and enlarge payments ($40 a month is 
now paid). 





$10,000 Dog 


Mr. and Mrs. Roi Osborne of New 
York City last week sued the Pullman 
Co. for $10,000 damages, claiming they 
had been ejected from their drawing room 
on a Georgia-bound train and forced to sit 
in the Negro day coach. Cause of the evic- 
tion was Denver, the Osbornes’ pet St. 
Bernard, described by Pullman en- 
ployes as “about the size of a horse.” 
According to the defendants, the couple 


‘took the beast into their--drawing room 


“by subterfuge” and refused to send it 
back to the baggage car until force was 
threatened. 
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Moon in The London Sunday Dispatch 


Allies Devise 3-Pronged Scheme 
to Bar Rumanian Oil to Hitler 


Invasion Last Resort; 
King Carol’s Peril Increased 


by Balkan Maneuverings 


If the Reich ever begins its much- 
heralded air raids on Britain, the escorting 
new two-motor Messerschmitt fighters will 
each use more than 300 gallons of gasoline 
for the trip, and the bombers an even 
larger amount. A fleet of 6,000 planes 
flown only an average of two hours a day 
will eat up 1,000,000 tons of fuel a year. 
And Germany’s most crucial shortage of 
any war material is in oil. Last week this 
hard, inescapable fact shifted the spot- 
light of European crisis from Stockholm, 
Brussels, and The Hague to the capital of 
another jittery neutral—Bucharest. 

Oil 

Ever since the start of the war the 
broad new boulevards and dirty little 
alleys of the Rumanian capital have 
hummed with gossip and intrigue—some- 
times of invasion from Russia, Germany, 
or Hungary; sometimes of Allied and Ger- 
man guarantees and of Balkan pacts, but 
always of their relation to Rumania’s 
greatest natural resource, oil. 

Two weeks ago the gossipers received a 
fact to go on. The government appointed 
a control board for the entire petroleum 
industry, headed by Gheron Netta, head 
of the Economic Institute and director of 
the Bankers Association. Then the rumors 
started up again. They all told of an al- 
leged German-Russian deal by which 
Nazi troops had taken over Galicia—the 





former Polish province now occupied by 
the Soviet, which forms part of the North- 
ern boundary of Rumania. Across it runs 
a strategic railway connecting Rumania 
and the Reich. Last week the truth and 
background of these two seemingly un- 
connected events began to slip out. 

Last December a German economic 
mission in Bucharest concluded a treaty 
by which Rumania agreed to ship the 
Reich 130,000 tons of oil each month—a 
considerable boost from the 1938 average 
of 100,000 tons a month. From the Ger- 
man point of view there was only one flaw 
in this arrangement—how to get the 
petroleum from Rumania to the Reich. 

Before the war the greatest proportion 
of German-bound oil from Rumania pro- 
ceeded by water. Pipe lines drained it 
from the fields around Ploesti, northeast 
of Bucharest, to the port of Constantsa 
on the Black Sea. There it was loaded into 
tankers and shipped to Hamburg and 
other North Sea ports. 

The British blockade ended this trade, 
so the Nazis next tried using the Danube 
River. Soon strings of heavily laden barges 
plowed against the swift current up to 
the Austrian river ports of Vienna and 
Linz. But the barge fleets were insufficient, 
and anyway the French and British—in 
addition to controlling 16 per cent of the 
Danube fleets—chartered neutral barges 
regardless of cost in order to handicap the 
Germans further (Newsweek, Jan. 8). 

That left the railways. But the Reich 
suffers from a shortage of rolling stock— 
it needs at least 50,000 more cars—and 
this is particularly acute in tank cars. Ad- 
joining states refuse to allow their rolling 
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stock to cross the German frontier because 
Nazi authorities have usually held the 
cars for long periods or not returned them 
at all. In addition, the main-line railways 
leading from Rumania through Hungary 
to Germany have been chronically over- 
taxed by heavy shipments of other Ger- 
man imports. And last week a snowstorm 
caused service in Budapest to break down 
almost completely. 

The only other rail line available is that 
running from Cernauti to Lwéw and 
thence into German Poland and Silesia 
(see map). But for months this was im- 
passible to traffic because of destruction in 
the Polish war. Then, when the German 
portions had been repaired, trains broke 
down time and again on the rickety Rus- 
sian- occupied section. The December 
agreement with Rumania had envisioned 
300 cars of oil a day passing over this 
route. Actually only 100 got through. 

Rumors that German troops had moved 
into Galicia to remedy this were denied 
in Berlin last week, but it was officially 
admitted that German train crews had 
taken over operation of the line. Workers 
had also been sent to repair it while Storm 
Troopers guarded trains against attack in 
the disorganized Polish countryside. Fur- 
thermore, Nazi technicians were reportedly 
dispatched to help the Soviets put the de- 
stroyed Galician oil fields into operation 
again and to modernize primitive methods 
of production. 

These steps may settle the German 
problem of transport. But for Rumania 
the problem of supplying the oil had ap- 
parently only begun last week. This re- 
volved around the fact that some 80 per 
cent of the kingdom’s annual production 
of 6,600,000 tons of oil is controlled by 
foreign companies, principally French and 
British. Of a total of 1,755 wells, the 
British own 782, producing 32,450,000 
barrels a year. The French own 220 wells, 
yielding 16,350,000 barrels. A subsidiary 
of Standard of New Jersey, the Romano- 
American Oil Co., comes next with 98 
wells and an annual production of 6,385,- 
000 barrels. Italy tails the list with 49 
wells and a yield of 2,950,000 barrels. 

With this setup, Rumanian companies 
can only supply 80,000 tons a month of 
the 130,000 tons the government has guar- 
anteed the Reich. The establishment of 
the official control board obviously fore- 
shadowed an effort to force the Allied com- 
panies to contribute to the German ship- 
ments, and last week Comptroller Netta 
demanded that all companies turn over a 
“certain amount” of fuel to the govern- 
ment each year. 

But in London Foreign Secretary Vis- 
count Halifax summoned the Rumanian 
Minister, Viorel Tilea, and politely told 
him that Britain “hoped” Rumania would 
not use the control board to coerce Brit- 
ish companies. In Bucharest, the British 
Minister, Sir Reginald Hoare, repeated the 
warning and presumably hinted of retalia- 
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tion. The result was to leave King Carol 
in one of the worst spots of his career— 
one greased with oil for an easy spill. 


Coal 

The shortage of oil was a strategic head- 
ache for the Nazi High Command. But it 
was coal shortage that meant most to the 
average German. 

Berlin last week was an icy and shivering 
capital. A continuation of Europe’s worst 
cold wave in generations coincided with a 
widespread collapse of coal shipments to 
the city. Hot water supplied by central 
heating systems was shut off except for 
Saturday and Sunday; citizens with their 
own stoves carried home little paper sacks 
of coal, and the burning of gas heaters was 
strictly regulated. Schools were closed. In 
an effort to release trains, the leave of sol- 
diers from the front was even postponed. 

In contrast to petroleum, the Reich has 
ample supplies of coal. The trouble was 
simply distribution because of the increas- 
ing breakdown of the railway system under 
war strain (Newsweek, Jan. 1), although 
German mining output has also suffered 
from a shortage of labor. But as in the oil 
difficulties, this phase af the transportation 
tangle also threatened to damage the 
Reich’s trade with neutrals. 

In this case the neutral was Italy, but 
the same expert who brought Rumania 
into line last week hastened from Bucha- 
rest to Rome. He was Dr. Carl Clodius, a 
suave diplomat who became a Nazi be- 
cause he liked their “Greater Germany” 
theories, and who is one of Hitler’s best 
experts on the Balkans. And in ItalyoDr. 
Clodius had a tall job of explanation and 
adjustment that fully taxed his ability. 

Prior to the war, Germany had cornered 
most of Italy’s coal market. Out of im- 
ports of 13,000,000 tons, the Reich sup- 
plied 8,000,000 and Poland 3,000,000. But 
all except 500,000 tons of this was shipped 
by sea. Even in 1938 the volume so taxed 
the capacity of Germany that Rome 
bought 2,200,000 tons from Britain. With 
the stoppage of the Reich’s sea exports by 
the British blockade, German coal ship- 
ments to hard-pressed Italy dropped to a 
trickle. And in Rome last week Dr. Clodius 
faced the fact that to continue coal ship- 
ments at the prewar rate would require 4 
per cent of all Germany’s rolling stock. 
Significance 

The Reich’s situation in regard to oil and 
coal provided the best examples to date 
of the workings of Britain’s blockade and 
its Ministry of Economic Warfare. The 
effect on coal exports had long been self- 
evident. But the Rumanian rivalry spot- 
lighted Germany’s plight in petroleum re- 
serves. 

The estimated peacetime oil consump- 
tion of the Reich was between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 tons in 1938. Of this, Ger- 
man wells produced 730,000 tons; output 
of synthetic benzol amounted to 540,000 
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Newsweek map—Frank Manning 


German road (in red) to Russian and Rumanian oil 


tons, and hydrogenation plants—which ex- 
tract oil from coal at the rate of 1 ton of 
oil from every 5 tons of coal—produced 
1,800,000 tons. This left Germany with a 
peacetime shortage of almost 4,000,000 
tons. But German imports of oil exceeded 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Bec. 2.—Moscow sets up a “People’s 
Government” for Finland. 

Dec. 5—British blockade of Reich exports 
goes into effect. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. 

Dec. 20—Capt. Hans Langsdorff of the 
Graf Spee commits suicide. 

Jan. 5—Leslie Hore-Belisha is replaced as 
British War Minister by Oliver Stanley. 

Jan. 20—Winston Churchill, British First 
Lord of the Admiralty, antagonizes neutrals 
by advising them to join with the Allies in 
the war on Germany. 

Jan. 27—Finland reports “greatest vic- 
tory” in its war with Russia. Four Red 
divisions in the Ladoga area are said to 
Yhave been routed, with 5,000 killed and 
15,000 wounded or taken prisoner. 











this need by nearly 1,000,000 tons, and 
most authorities believe that by similar 
excessive imports over a period the Reich 
has been able to build up a surplus of 
about 6,000,000 tons. 

By practically banning private motor- 
ing, Germany has also automatically re- 
duced its oil consumption by 1,500,000 
tons a year. Yet most estimates agree that 
in an active war—unlike the present stale- 
mate—the Reich’s needs would rise to 
some 12,000,000 tons a year. Yet the Al- 
lied blockade has cut off 87 per cent of 
Germany’s petroleum imports, so all that 
remains to it are the Rumanian products, 
dubious supplies from Russia, and possibly 
the yield of the Galician fields, amounting 
to only 500,000 tons a year. Further ex- 
traction by hydrogenation would seem 
barred by the limited coal production. 

This made the stake for the Allies a 
high one—every 1,000,000 tons of oil they 
prevent from going to the Reich should 
reduce its capacity for waging war by one 
month. Last week their methods of keep- 
ing this Rumanian product from Hitler 
began to shape up. 

First of all, they planned to turn over 
the production of all their interests to the 
British-controlled Royal Dutch Shell in 
order to present a united front against the 
Rumanian Government comptroller. Next, 
they hinted at striking a disastrous eco- 
nomic blow by breaking off trade relations 
with Rumania—and Britain last month re- 
placed Germany as the country’s best cus- 
tomer. Finally, the stake is so important 
that as a last resort they might well de- 
cide to take military action to stop Ger- 
many from getting the oil—and in the 
ensuing struggle the wells will almost cer- 
tainly be destroyed. 
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Pillage in Poland 


Germans as Well as Russians 
Denounced in Catholic Report 


In 1917 Ignace Jan Paderewski closed 
his piano and vowed he would never play 
again till Poland was free. In January 1919 
he became the postwar republic’s first Pre- 
mier, but later clashed with the dictatorial 
Chief of State, the late Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski. Before the year ended he left 
office and went back to his music. 


‘From the Ruins’ 

On the day the Nazis invaded Poland 
last September, Paderewski closed his piano 
again and repeated the vow he had made 
92 years before. But he was in his 80th 
year and weakened by the heart attack 
that interrupted his American tour last 
May. The Polish exile government at An- 
gers, France, had to be formed without his 
active participation. Last week, however, 
the aging pianist risked a journey from his 
Swiss retreat near Lausanne to Paris, 
where, on Jan. 23, he was elected President 
of the Polish National Council—the parlia- 
ment in exile. 

It was a moving ceremony. Altogether 
seventeen distinguished Poles gathered in 
the grand ballroom of their Paris embassy. 
The white-haired old man, wearing the in- 
evitable white tie and waistcoat, sat at one 
end. President Wladislaw Raczkiewicz, in 
morning coat, and Gen. Wladislaw Sikor- 
ski, Premier and Commander-in-Chief, in 
uniform, were at the other. 

Raczkiewicz opened the session, then 
called on Paderewski. The pianist had to 
be helped up from his chair but remained 
on his feet while speaking. And his voice 
was as firm as ever. 

“Poland is immortal,” he told his fel- 
low countrymen. “We will deliver her from 
captivity and raise her from the ruins. 
We take this engagement before God!” 

Then Sikorski, whose Fifth Army saved 
Warsaw from the Russians in 1920, an- 
nounced that an independent Polish Army 
of 100,000 would fight with the Allies. And 
he promised that his government would 
not repeat mistakes of the regime re- 
sponsible for defeat. 


‘Profoundly Pained’ 


One of the tasks the Polish exile gov- 
ernment has set itself is the preparation 
of a complete official report on what has 
been happening in Poland since the Ger- 
man-Russian occupation. No newspaper 
men have yet been permitted to visit either 
Nazi or Bolshevik areas except when of- 
ficially escorted, hence all information has 
come either through diplomatic channels 
or from refugees fleeing to neutral coun- 
tries, 

One comprehensive report was compiled 


by Auguste Cardinal Hlond, Primate of 


oland, now in Rome. It is a 40-page un- 





official Blue Book, running to some 12,000 
words, comprising reports from papal rep- 
resentatives and priests in Poland and from 
escaped refugees. 

On three successive days last week parts 
of it were broadcast by the Vatican radio 
station in English, French, Italian, and 
German. Luigi Cardinal Maglione, Papal 
Secretary of State, himself marked the pas- 
sages to be read, with the apparent aim of 
arousing world opinion against the way the 
Poles are being treated by their Nazi and 
Bolshevik masters. 

The first broadcast on Jan. 22 an- 
nounced that Pope Pius was “profoundly 
pained” by these reports, which were de- 
scribed as “a tale of destitution, destruc- 
tion, and infamy of every description 
which one would be loath to credit if it 
were not established by the unimpeachable 
testimony of eyewitnesses to the horrors 
and inexcusable excesses.” 

The broadcast continued: “These are 
not confined to the sections of the country 
under Russian occupation, heart-rending 
as news from that quarter has been. Even 
more violent and persistent is the assault 
upon elementary justice and decency in 
that part of prostrate Poland that has fall- 
en to German administration.” 

The broadcasts stated that 70 per cent 
of the Poles in German Poland faced 
“stark hunger” while their food and tools 
had been sent to the Reich; Poles and Jews 
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Paderewski, patriot 


were herded into separate ghettos, the 
clergy massacred and imprisoned, and 
churches closed. Details of conditions in 
Soviet Poland included a charge that Rus- 
sian agents doing propaganda work wore 
priests’ robes in order to mislead the peas- 
ants. 

Berlin denied the charges, and the Ger- 
man Ambassador to the Holy See lodged a 
formal protest with Cardinal Maglione. 


The Cardinal was said to have rejected the 
German protest, and this week the full re- 
port was released for publication. It called 
the oppression of Poles “a real extermina- 
tion, conceived with diabolical malice and 
executed with unequaled cruelty.” 

Nor was there any letup in the Nazi 
rule. The death penalty was officially or- 
dered for “insubordination against polit- 
ical reorganization” in Poland. Deporta- 
tion of Jews to the “reservation” in the 
Lublin district has been resumed. And the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency released a 
copyright news article reporting that Dr. 
Henryk Szoszkes, a refugee, had made an 
affidavit that shortly before his escape the 
Jewish community in Warsaw had been 
ordered to provide brothels with Jewish 
girls for the German Army. 

In New York the Joint Distribution 
Committee reported more than 250,000 
Jewish deaths in Poland since Sept. 1 and 
added that 80 per cent of the remaining 
1,250,000 Jews in German areas had been 
“reduced to beggary,” with typhus epi- 
demics raging in Warsaw, Lodz, and other 
cities. 


‘Less Methodical’ 


In Paris on Jan. 18 the Polish Informa- 
tion Center declared: “Soviet pillage and 
maltreatment of Poles are the same as the 
German action, except that they are a lit- 
tle less methodical in their executions and 
acts of barbarism.” 

Last week 31 of the some 180 Americans 
caught in Eastern Poland by the Soviet oc- 
cupation crossed the Rumanian frontier to 
safety with more tales of Polish misery 
under the Russians. They included fifteen 
women, thirteen men, and three children 
and among them were five missionary 
priests, a Catholic nun, and several busi- 
nessmen and their wives. All agreed that 
the Polish Ukrainians had come to hate 
the Red regime because it had deprived 
them of necessities. 

The American refugees owed their escape 
to Angus I. Ward, United States Consul 
General at Moscow. Ward, a native of 
Michigan, is a picturesque character with 
a fiery beard who created a sensation when 
he arrived in the Russian capital in 1934 
on the Transsiberian Express from Tien- 
tsin with his wife and four pets—two cats, 
a dog, and a prize Korean hen. 

Ward was sent to Lwéw after the em- 
bassy had received letters from Americans 
in Soviet Poland saying that they were 
starving and freezing. There was no fuel in 
the town and he sat in an office bundled 
up in overcoat, muffler, fur hat, and gloves. 
But this consular official is an old hand at 
breaking through Soviet red tape, his great- 
est previous success being the time when 
he got the Bolsheviks to surrender rec- 
ords left behind by the prewar United 
States Embassy which had been sealed up 
at Leningrad. After several days of argu- 
ment and persuasion he finally got permits 
for the Americans to leave. 
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Ri. though it be, the struggle 
for sea control has shifted from the 
North Sea and the Atlantic to the soil 
of Finland and the fringes of the Baltic. 

Before the Germans and Russians got 
their heads together, there must have 
been an understanding on the part of the 
German General Staff as to the grand 
strategy required, should the effort to 
expand the Reich develop into a major 
war. To their credit, they are masters of 
the art of war. They knew it might be a 
long conflict. They shrewdly estimated 
that the Allies would play it out, at least 
at the start, just as it was played in the 
last war: clamp on the economic block- 
ade immediately, and throw military 
strength on the western front. 

But the German High Command knew 
that Germany could not make the mis- 
take of the last war. So it struck in 
force on the east front, cleaned up 
Poland decisively, then turned to the 
west and held defensively. 

Over a century ago, sea power under- 
mined Napoleon’s military successes. It 
was the reason for his inability to invade 
England, for his failure on the Nile, 
Trafalgar, and finally in the Peninsular 
Campaign (where sea power gave Well- 
ington his foothold) . In the last war sea 
power permitted fresh American troops 
to arrive and break the stalemate on the 
western front. The lesson is timeless: 
military power is not enough; Germany 
must have sea strength in addition to 
air strength if she is to be a dominant 
world power. And there, once more, 
Britain stands in the way. 

The nonaggression pact between Ger- 
many and Russia—a beautiful piece of 
propaganda to impress neutral and 
democratic states—was nevertheless un- 
suited to previous German policy. It 
could only be acceptable if behind this 
camouflage there was a deeper and secret 
understanding of common aims to fit 
the military situation. For immediate 
purposes a secret understanding was 
better than an open alliance. It per- 
plexed the opponent. It permitted inde- 
pendent operation, with each move con- 
ducted adroitly so as to make gains 
without starting the major war actively. 

The bargain allowed the two to decide 
in secret which should take the offensive, 
and where; who should do the holding 
and feinting while the offensive was 
carried on. This is the strategy; and it is 
one which,: although apparently -con- 
cerned with other objectives, in fact is 
designed to strike at Britain’s sea power 





Finland: Stake in the War at Sea 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 


as the main objective of Russia as well 
as of Germany. For little can be ac- 
complished in India or the Near East 
until British sea power is broken. 

It was not weakness but strength that 
Russia and Germany should have a com- 
mon frontier such as they got in Poland, 
provided their aims be mutual. Russia 
then quietly dominated the eastern end 
of the Baltic by acquiring bases in Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia. She stabilized 
matters pro tem on the Manchurian 
front, leaving her a freer hand in Europe. 

The question then arose: where should 
fall the next lightning blow, this heritage 
of the German military mind from the 
time of Frederick the Great. Should it 
be a military or a naval offensive? Should 
the blow fall on the Maginot Line? Not 
yet—-too great attrition of the flower of 
German youth, victory too uncertain, 
the counterattack too deadly. Through 
the Low Countries? Time not yet ripe— 
military strength added to the enemy; 
a@ major war certain. 

Shall Russia move on the Balkans? 
Very inflammable material there—again 
the danger of general war; Italy is not 
complaisant; Russia faces a strong bloc. 
Germany needs neutrality more than 
war there. She needs oil and other sup- 
plies. Russia steps aside to clear the way 
for German needs. 
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German High Command: Hitler, Goring, von Brauchitsch, Raeder 


But Scandinavia? Economically well- 
to-do, this peninsula is weak in a military 
sense. Let the great Russian war ma- 
chine move in that direction while Ger- 
many operates directly against Britain 
at sea. 

Only the Finns stood—and still stand 
—courageously in the way. If they get 
around that obstacle, the booty will be 
rich: complete control of the Gulf of 
Finland, and partial control of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, thus putting Sweden and 
Norway between the jaws of Russia and 
Germany. And once Scandinavia is domi- 
nated by Russian and/or German mili- 
tary force, it is a menace to Britain’s 
sea might; later, perhaps, to all liberal 
sea power. For behind the bulkhead of 
Scandinavia, and the almost impregnable 
approaches of the Baltic and adjacent 
waters, the two great dictators could— 
in the time between this war and the 
next—build a fleet to challenge Britain. 

Russia has had this dream since Peter 
the Great. And Germany has never for- 
gotten the fleet that was scuttled at 
Scapa Flow. This war was started with 
less strength than the last one, but the 
trend of Nazi ambition is shown in the 
fact that Germany already has two new 
26,000-ton battleships in service, two of 
35,000 tons launched, and two more of 
the same size or perhaps larger building. 
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Why the Russians Are Taking a Licking 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


Ever since the Soviet-model blitz- 
krieg against Finland started, the Red 
Army has had one humiliating defeat 
after another inflicted on it, reaching 
a new high in the last week end’s slaugh- 
ter of thousands of Russians. One or 
two such setbacks might have been ex- 
pected, but such constant repetition of 
this David-and-Goliath performance is 
a puzzle. How can a small nation time 
and again beat an enemy numerically so 
much more powerful? 

After an analysis and evaluation of 
the information, a list of causes can be 
constructed which fall roughly into three 
classes: (1) the extraordinary morale 
and training of the Finns, and the poor 
fighting qualities of the Russians; (2) 
the superior Finnish leadership and prep- 
aration, contrasted with faulty Rus- 
sian organization and improper use of 
mechanical equipment; and (3) the skill 
with which the Finns have taken ad- 
vantage of the coldest winter Northern 
Europe has seen in 50 years. 


The Prepared Finns 


Finnish efficiency extended to the pro- 
vision of selected clothing and food to 
meet special requirements imposed by 
unusual terrain and severe climatic con- 
ditions. The high standard of individual 
morale is born of a love-and-pride-of- 
country patriotism, strengthened by a 
religious fervor (96 per cent of the Finns 
are church members). Furthermore, the 
“do or die” spirit which comes to men 
“fighting for their homes in the shadows 
of their own church spires” is in this 
case further fortified by that victory 
hope, always intensified and prolonged 
by the distant drum beats of help. 

Superiority of the Finns in marksman- 
ship shows the profitable result of years 
of training in civilian shooting clubs. 
The practical effect has been to give 
that knowledge of and confidence in his 
weapon which so greatly increases the 
soldier’s fire power and individual effi- 
ciency. 

Just as these factors prepared the indi- 
vidual, so others built up an efficient na- 
tional defense. Having no frontier to 
worry about except the Russian, the 
Finns had by long experience become 
practiced in the encircling maneuver to 
meet just such an invasion as now on 
their soil (War Week, Jan. 15). In ad- 
dition, they have made full use of their 
advantage in holding interior lines by 
shifting troops from one position to 
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The Russians left a scene like Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 


another to meet separate and uncoordi- 
nated advances of the Russians operating 
on exterior lines. 


The Unprepared Russians 

The Soviet Government has shown 
a general lack of knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of organization. An archaic 
system grips the army service of supply, 
holding it to a peacetime status without 
flexibility to meet field conditions in a 
campaign of invasion. 

Moreover, if there had ever been any 
doubt of the devastating effect of the 
1937 purge in the Red Army, this cam- 
paign has dispelled it. Eighty per cent 
of the officers are reported to have been 
liquidated, and that factor has been 
sufficient to wreck personnel efficiency 
in the military forces for years to come. 

Even had there been no such severe 
purge, the Soviet commissar system 
(War Week, Jan. 1)—a governmental 
spy agency for checking up on officers— 
is sufficient within itself to undermine 
the dignity of military command and the 
spirit of service. And the resultant lack 
of faith and. confidence in leadership, 
as it always has in the past, leads to 
chaotic conditions in the stress of ac- 
tion. 

On broader lines, the childish reverence 
the Russian is known to have for any- 
thing mechanical—toys, industrial plants, 
armed forces, or air fleets—has proved 
a detriment to efficiency. Such belief in 
machines has given him his faith in the 


invincibility of the tank. The Finnish 
defense has shown the Russian that the 
tank is only a weapon of opportunity. 

Above all, it is evident that the Rus- 
sians underestimated the enemy. This 
is a fundamental violation of a military 
principle, and particularly inexcusable 
on the part of the Red Army General 
Staff in dealing with Finland, since the 
prospect of hostilities had existed for a 
long time. Lack of proper officer staff 
organization is another weakness. One 
Russian division was reported as com- 
manded by a colonel with only one staff 
officer. 

Lack of training by the Soviet Army 
in terrain exercises and maneuvers prob- 
ably is to blame for many of the mis- 
takes. Divisions had no field training; 
some never had operated as a division. 
The command to invade Finland was 
executed more like a peacetime move- 
ment than a march into a foreign coun- 
try. The sending of poor infantry 
(reserves) into Finland at the start vio- 
lated the principle that the advance 
units should have the best troops. 


‘General Winter’ 


The effect of weather in the cam- 
paign, of course, has been tremendous. 
Special training in winter methods gave 
the Finns a decided advantage. Subzero 
weather at 54 degrees ordinarily im- 
mobilizes fighting men, but the Finns 
kept busy finding ways to turn nature 
against their enemy. 
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— Encore un saboteur trotskyste. 








Pays Reel, Brussels 


Fur-Swathed Finnish sentry ... the thermometer is a ‘trotskyite saboteur’ 


The Finnish Front 


Reds Still Suffering Rout, 
but Give Signs of Stiffening 


On the northeastern shore of Lake La- 
doga the Russians made an attempt early 
in the war to carry out the obvious ma- 
neuver of outflanking the Mannerheim 
Line. It failed; and after that the invaders 
pressed no attacks here. Last week, how- 
ever, two divisions crashed forward, pre- 
ceded by heavy artillery fire and with the 
usual tank columns. 

The Finns repeated their trick of allow- 
ing the Soviets to advance into the frozen 
wilderness, then launched swift attacks on 
the flanks of the advancing columns. But 
in this sector they also had two additional 
advantages. On the lake flank of the ad- 
vancing Russians the defenders poured a 
deadly fire into their rear and communica- 
tions. The fire came from coastal batteries, 
particularly those situated at Fort Mantsi. 
And due to an excellent rail network cen- 
tering at Sortavala, the Finns could easily 
shift their troops over interior lines north 
and south (see War Week). 

When the Russians sent an additional 
two divisions across the frontier near the 
Kollaanjoki River in an effort to drive 
southwestward and rescue the original 
force, the Finns wheeled north and like- 
wise cut off these troops. By this week the 
Russian Army of 70,000 was still fighting 
bitterly—and, the Finns admitted, with 
far more skill than usual—but had re- 
putedly suffered 20,000 casualties. 

On other fronts the Soviets made no 
progress but did seem. to be learning how 


to fight in Finland. In the Salla sector, the 
potentially most dangerous for the Finns, 
the Russians merely held the defense posi- 
tions to which they retreated three weeks 
ago. But they gave every sign of careful 
preparation for another campaign to drive 
across Finland’s waist and cut it off from 
Sweden, which would sever the only re- 
liable supply line for supplies and volunteer 
fighters. 

Soviet troops increasingly appeared in 
ski patrols, clad in white cloaks. For the 
first time the Russian Air Force made 
night raids, and planes dropped supplies 
to troops in advanced positions. An entire 
fresh division with first-rate equipment 
was reported stationed at Salla, and from 
there back to their main base at Kanda- 
laksha, on the Leningrad-Murmansk rail- 
way, the Soviets labored at constructing 
good roads. 

But for the first time the war-weary 
Finns on the Salla front, who have been 
fighting almost continuously since they 
were thrown in as raw reserves, got some 
relief. The first contingent of Swedish vol- 
unteers took over a sector of the front. At 
Rovaniemi, Gen. Ernst Linder, chief of 
the Swedish and Norwegian brigade, ar- 
rived to take actual command. Another 
International Brigade of all nationalities, 
under command of an Italian, rushed its 
training. 

In Britain the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare announced that all precedence 
would be given to aid bound for Finland. 
Presumably this included winter sports 
“tourists”—the Finnish version of Span- 
ish war “volunteers”—of whom 2,000 Ital- 
ians and Hungarians were reported to be in 
France on their way to Norway. 


Salute to the Soviet 


An “export supplement” of the Deutsche 
Bergwerks Zeitung, organ of German 
heavy industry, appeared last week with 
all articles in both German and Russian, 
profusely illustrated and with bilingual 
captions. Some advertisements, including 
one of the Hermann Goring Works, were 
entirely in Russian. The products de- 
scribed and pictured were those likely to 
be wanted by the Soviet in return for any 
raw materials it furnishes the Reich. By 
way of flattery, an article on “Russia’s 
Constructive Work in the Arctic” was 
front-paged. More such German-Russian 
supplements are to come. 





Japan: Dander Up 


Shortly after midday Jan. 21, at a 
point 42 miles off Japan’s coast, a British 
cruiser fired a shot across the bow of the 
Japanese steamer Asama Maru. When the 
steamer stopped, a British unit climbed 
aboard and removed 21 German merchant 
seamen, en route from San Francisco to 
Germany via Japan and Siberia. 

Next day, Japan sent a sharp protest 
to Britain against this “serious unfriendly 
act,” rebutting the British claim that, 
under international law, all Germans of 
military age could be seized from neutral 
vessels. 

But the legal angle, it soon turned out, 
had nothing to do with Nipponese wrath. 
The reason for that, and for a sudden 
violent wave of public indignation against 
British “insolence,” was that the cruiser 
had carried out the seizure virtually m 
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Japan’s front yard. And the British answer 
tothis protest was rejected as “inadequate.” 

While diplomats wrangled, Nipponese 
anger boiled over in direct retaliation. On 
Jan. 26 a Japanese boarding party searched 
and detained the British steamer Wing 
Sang off China’s coast for fifteen hours. 
Next day, the seven-month-old “blockade” 
of Tientsin’s British concession was sud- 
denly tightened up. The wire fence around 
the “concession was reelectrified. Food 
prices jumped 50 per cent. 

Such was the storm that Newsweex’s 
London correspondent cabled at the week 
end that the British had already realized 
their “mistake” and that in future British 
warships in the Pacific would probably 
develop diplomatically poor eyesight and 
be “unable to find” Japanese steamers. 





Canada: Election Due 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada started the war with a big Parlia- 
mentary majority, consisting of 176 Liber- 
als azainst 39 Conservatives and 26 
adherents of other minority groups. But 
his position was weakened by the fact 
that Parliament was approaching the last 
leg of its five-year term, since October 
1940 was the deadline for a new election. 

Two factors caused the Prime Minister 
to want an election in a hurry to strength- 
en his war position. First, on Jan. 18, 
Mitchell Hepburn, Liberal Premier of On- 
tario but a bitter foe of the Prime Minis- 
ter, won a 44-to-10 vote in the provincial 
legislature, condemning Ottawa’s war 
policy as inefficient (Newsweek, Jan. 
29). Second, Conservatives at Ottawa de- 
cided to capitalize on this rift in the 
Liberal ranks by staging a major assault 
on the government. 

They planned to launch this when Par- 
liament reassembled on Jan. 25; and to 
bolster their case—including charges of 
patronage in the award of war contracts 
—the Conservatives resolved to exercise 
their parliamentary right to obtain access 
to government records through demands 
on Cabinet Ministers from the floor of 
the House. 

But when Parliament met last week, 
Prime Minister King adroitly outmaneu- 
vered his critics. He announced that the 
government planned to call an election 
right away. And in the opening debate, in 
which he vigorously defended his adminis- 
tration and charged that political foes 
were seeking to “undermine every effort” 
of the government, he called for an im- 
mediate adjournment. 

That brought the Conservative leader, 
R. J. Manion, to his feet with a shout: 
“Does the Prime Minister propose to gag 
this House?” But King, despite Conserva- 
tive fury, stuck to his guns, and when the 
House recessed he dissolved Parliament 
after the shortest session of its history— 
three hours. 


Two days later, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that the election would be held 
on Mar. 26—earliest possible date under a 
Canadian law stipulating that no election 
may be held until at least two months 
after Parliament’s dissolution. 





Nazi Double Talk 


Frederick-the-Great Tribute 


Awakens Response by Generals 


Since the Biirgerbraukeller explosion in 
Munich last November, Adolf Hitler has 
not once made a public appearance—al- 
though he spent Christmas with pigked 
troops on the western front. Last week, 
however, the Fiihrer delivered an unpub- 
lished address in the Berlin Sports Palace 
to 7,000 future army and air-force officers. 
It was the 228th anniversary of the birth 
of Hitler’s hero, Frederick the Great, and 
he held up Germany’s greatest soldier to 
the neophyte commanders as an example. 

Frederick was an expert in both the 
blitzkrieg, as in his lightning seizure of 
Silesia, and in a protracted struggle such 
as the Seven Years’ War. For weeks it has 
been an open secret in Berlin that the 
Fiihrer and his generals have been divided 
on which method to use against the Allies. 
Reputedly Hitler has urged a lightning 
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blow but has been unable to find any gen- 
eral who would accept responsibility for 
it—although all were ready to give the 
orders if the Fiihrer took the blame. 

On Jan. 19, in a speech at Posen in con- 
quered Poland, Propaganda Minister Paul 
Joseph Goebbels seemed to hint at these 


‘differences in the high command when he 


ridiculed Allied charges that the Reich 
was afraid to stage a blitzkrieg, declared 
that “the hour will come,” and quoted 
Frederick the Great’s reply to cautious 
generals who refused to execute his plans: 
“Then I will continue the war alone.” 

Last week Col. Gen. Walther von Brau- 
chitsch, army commander-in-chief, who 
owes his position to the Fiihrer but has 
never been known as one of “the Nazi 
generals,” wrote an article on Frederick in 
the Fiihrer’s own newspaper, the V6l- 
kischer Beobachter. He attributed to the 
King a series of Hitler-like characteristics: 
“The great King seeks the battle. He pre- 
fers to attack. In this four elements 
predominate—speed of movements, sur- 
prise, concentration of forces at a decisive 
point, and thrust into flank and rear. The 
generalship of the great King . . . appeared 
in a new form in September 1939; it will 
and must determine the further progress 
of the war.” 

Observers of Nazi affairs took this to 
mean that Goebbels and General Brau- 
chitsch were using Frederick for a little 


British pellets of death for Hitler’s raiders 
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fancy double talk: Goebbels to accuse the at least twice by one of the most indus- 
generals of stubbornness, and Brauchitsch ttriously hunted units of its navy, the 
to say: “OK, we give in.” But whatever Deutschland. After a raiding expedition 
Brauchitsch’s article signified, the chronicle into the North Atlantic which included 
of war on the western front last week re- sinking the 16,697-ton armed merchant 
mained the same tale of dreary trivialities cruiser Rawalpindi off Iceland on Nov. 23, 
that it has been since September. British this 10,000-ton pocket battleship eluded 
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troops killed their first German. Guns in_ British patrol ships and got safely home 
the Vosges Mountains bombarded each again. After being overhauled the Deutsch- 
other. A German plane for the first time land set out on another raiding trip, but 
strafed French troops. And over it all a was ordered back immediately after the 
cold wave, rivaling that of Finland, kept scuttling of the Admiral Graf Spee, her 
the blitzkrieg frozen—though a thaw set sister ship, at Montevideo on Dec. 17. 

in by the week end. In spite of its vaunted success in running 
the blockade, however, the Deutschland 
has on the records only a meager list of 


known successes: besides sinking the Ra- 
Die Seemacht walpindi and capturing the City of Flint 


New German High Seas Fleet (see page 15), she had sunk only one 
British freighter—the 5,044-ton Stonegate 
Is Beginning to Take Shape on Oct. 5. 
But chief interest in the Deutschland 
The backbone of Britain’s 240-mile last week was the news that Hitler had 
blockade sector between Scotland and ordered her name changed to the Liitzow 
Norway is not made up of capital ships in order to free the name Deutschland for 
—held in reserve for fleet action or used a larger vessel. British spokesmen prompt- 
in convoy service—but is formed of de- ly hinted that the name switching might 
stroyers and cruisers. These scouts are be a maneuver to conceal the fact that the 
fast, and their seeing range is extended by Deutschland had been sunk, perhaps by 
the one or two planes which each cruiser one of the three British submarines Star- 
carries. Nevertheless, such a thing as an fish, Seahorse, and Undine, before they 
absolutely escape-proof blockade isn’t pos- were destroyed the previous week in Hel- 
sible. goland Bight. They also suggested that 
Darkness as well as foul weather, such the original cruiser Liitzow might have 
as fogs which prevent a commander from been handed over by the German Navy 
seeing the bow of his ship from the bridge, to Russia. 

provide cover under which ships may pass i 

within two or three hundred feet of a pa- ‘Super- Warships 
trol vessel without being seen or heard. Actually, however, there were ample 
On Jan. 25 Berlin claimed that the precedents in naval annals for the transfer 
blockade had been thus successfully run of a name from a smaller ship to a larger 
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one. And the-Nazi name switching was 
significant mainly because it provided the 
first official hint that one of Germany’ 
new “super-warships” may be ready to 
leave the ways. Besides the 35,000-top 
Bismarck and Tirpitz, laid down in 1936, 
launched in February and April 1939, and 
now being rushed to completion with eight 
15-inch guns apiece, the Nazis in 1937 and 
1938 laid down two other battleships— 
and later reputedly a third—whose size js 
believed to be between 35,000 and 40,000 
tons. Of these, the first should now be due 
for launching and, under a wartime speed- 
up, for completion possibly next year. 
Including the 26,000-tonners Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau, already in commission, 
this new construction raises the total po- 
tential Nazi battleship fleet to six or seven 
vessels. Such a fleet would not be capable 
of outfighting the British, who have four- 
teen capital ships in service, five new 35, 
000-tonners due for completion before the 
end of 1941, and four 40,000-tonners al- 
ready laid down. But the reappearance of 
even a smaller German battle fleet to re- 
place the one scuttled at Scapa Flow 
twenty years ago would still be enough to 
carry out surprise operations that could 
seriously worry the British. In addition, 
Germany has two aircraft carriers under 
construction or completed, and London, 
aviation authorities last. week asserted 
that she intended to use these for wide- 
spread attacks on Allied shipping in the 
North and South Atlantic. So far air raids 
on Allied and neutral shipping have been 
limited to the North Sea, since bombers 
have had to operate from land bases. 


Nibbling 

Britain also boasts immense superiority 
over Germany in cruisers and destroyers. 
But last week London revealed that the 
constant nibbling at the fleet by U-boats 
and mines had put a new hole in the de- 
stroyer force: off the. northeast coast of 
Scotland on Jan. 21, the 1,485-ton Ex- 
mouth was sunk by a mine or torpedo 
with loss of the entire crew of 188. In- 
cluding the 1,354-ton Grenville, mined or 
torpedoed in the North Sea on Jan. 19, 
that made two destroyers lost in three 
days, besides two others lost by enemy 
action earlier in the war and another sunk 
in a collision. 

And on Sunday, the French High Com- 
mand reported that its warships had made 
depth-bomb attacks on several U-boats 
participating in a “new wave” of warfare 
against merchant shipping. The U-boats, 
believed to be a fresh batch of 25—about 
a third of the Nazi fleet—sent out early 
in the week, had sunk at least six vessels, 
including two French ships under convoy, 
the 2,769-ton Tourny and 3,819-ton 
Alsacien. 

Including casualties caused by mines, 
this raised the week’s losses to six Allied 
merchant ships of 26,581 tons and fifteen 
neutral vessels of 30,593 tons. 
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About a century ago James Brooke, an 
adventurous young officer in the British 
East India Co.’s private army, inherited a 
small fortune from his father. He resigned 
his commission, bought the yacht Royal- 
st, armed it with 6-pounders, and then 
sailed east Of Singapore. 

Brooke ran into a revolt of Malays and 
head-hunting Dyaks in Sarawak on the 
north coast of the island of Borneo and 
helped the native Rajah quell the upris- 
ing. In 1842, as his reward, the young Eng- 
jshman was himself made Rajah of Sara- 
wak. 

When the first white Rajah died in 1868 
he was succeeded by a nephew, whose 
son, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, in 1917 
took over the title. 

The present ruler—the world’s only 
white Rajah—has no son but three daugh- 
ters. The eldest is the widow of the Earl 
of Inchcape. Another married Bob Greg- 
ory, a British wrestler now in the United 
States, while the third is the wife of Harry 
Roy, London jazz-band leader. The Rajah 
has a brother, Bertram, who is 63, and the 
brother has a 27-year-old son, Anthony. 
The Rajah designated the young man 
Rajah Muda, or Crown Prince. 


. Like his father and uncle, Anthony 


went to Oxford. But last November he 
displeased the family by marrying an Eng- 
lsh girl, Kathleen Hudden, whom they 
considered a “nobody,” and early in Jan- 
uary Anthony left Sarawak for war serv- 
ice in Britain. 

Last week the 65-year-old Rajah de- 
posed Anthony as his heir, in a decree 
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which said: “It appears to us that our 
nephew is not yet fitted for the exercise 
of the responsibilities of this high office.” 

The Ranee, who was in Pittsburgh at 
the time on an American lecture tour, 
shed some light on her husband’s decision: 
“It may be that the Rajah felt Anthony 
could not hold the confidence of the na- 
tives. The three Rajahs Sarawak has had 
in the last 100 years have all been tough 
hard-fighting, hard-drinking men. Anthony 
was not like that at all. He had a thin 
voice and was effeminate. Also, Anthony’s 
marriage . . . was very unsuitable.” 

The Ranee said the Countess of Inch- 
cape’s 5-year-old son was the only logical 
heir left and suggested that the Countess 
might rule as Regent until the child came 
of age. 
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Red bogey: three tough routes to British India 
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Rajah’s family: Mrs. Gregory, Mrs. Roy, Rajah, Ranee, Lady Inchcape 


India: Restless 


British Striving for Deal; 
Russian Menace Is Scouted 


In the World War India backed Britain to 
the limit, expecting its freedom in return. 
All it got for its loyalty then was a very 
limited form of self-government. So, al- 
though today India is technically again 
at war with Germany, actually it has 
withheld the wholehearted support given 
before. 

Last September Lord Linlithgow, the 
Viceroy, announced the postponement of 
home rule for India till after the war. The 
reason was the continued disagree- 
ment between the Hindu majority and the 
Moslem minority, the two leading political 
and religious groups. 

The Hindus, organized in Mohandas K. 
Gandhi’s powerful nationalist Congress 
party, demanded, in effect, democracy for 
themselves—an immediate constituent as- 
sembly—before fighting for democracy 
elsewhere. On the other hand the Moslems, 
led by Mohammed Ali Jinnah, preferred 
British to Congress rule and warned 
Britain against making a deal with the 
Hindus at their expense. 

Britain, of course, could attempt to force 
India’s support in the war but that would 
undoubtedly only further inflame the sit- 
uation. The Viceroy therefore tried a bid 
for further negotiation. On Jan. 11 he said 
that his country was ready to consider any 
practical suggestion for Indian independ- 
ence that had general support. His bid had 
results. On Jan. 20 Gandhi wrote in his 
weekly newspaper Harijan: “I have not 
lost faith in Britain.” He added that the 
Viceroy’s words seemed to “contain germs 
of a settlement.” And Gandhi subsequently 
announced he would go to New Delhi next 
week to see Linlithgow. 

Gandhi, it was reported, had modified 
his demands. If so, there was the possi- 
bility of a breach within his party, for 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru—next to the Ma- 
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hatma the most important Indian—cabled 
leading Indians throughout the world to 
continue the fight for unqualified freedom. 
Nehru sent his round robin on the eve of 
the tenth annual “Independence Day” cele- 
brations on Jan. 26—anniversary of the 
1930 Congress “independence pledge.” Aft- 
er calling for strict discipline, Gandhi 
spent the day fasting and praying. Millions 
of Indians took part in nationwide demon- 
strations without any major disorder. And 
many Moslems also joined in, although 
Jinnah had urged them not to. 


Russian Bogey 

Beside Britain’s natural desire for Indian 
support in the war, there is another reason 
why it is particularly concerned with in- 
ternal affairs in that vast peninsula—the 
possibility of an attack on India from the 
outside. Fears of Russian ambitions in that 
direction date back to Czarist days, and a 
few weeks ago Italian newspapers revived 
them by reporting that Red forces were 
massed on the borders of Afghanistan and 
Iran (Persia), ready to march into India 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 8). 

However, last week NewsweEek received 
a report from a military expert in India 
scouting the old Russian bogey. He gave 
three main routes (see map) that the Rus- 
sians might follow and pointed out the 
chief drawbacks to each. 

One way would be through the Soviet- 
dominated Chinese province of Sinkiang 
on India’s northern border, but there the 
great barrier of the Himalayas forms a 
natural bulwark against invasion. 

Another would go through Meshed and 
Duzdab in Iran, striking at Quetta. This 
attack would have to be based on Ashkha- 
bad in Soviet Turkmen, to which a railway 
runs from Krasnovodsk on the Caspian 
Sea. It would have to cover some 800 
miles through Iran and another 400 across 
virtual desert. 

The third thrust would be through Af- 
ghanistan, either from Termez on the River 
Oxus in the north or from Kushk Post in 
the south. Soviet railways from Bokhara 
and Merv feed these bases. But the route 
from Termez to Kabul crosses the difficult 
Hindu Kush range, while the great Khwaja 
Amran range would block a drive from 
Kushk Post. 

In each case opposition either from 
Iranian or Afghan forces would be ex- 
pected. The expert also discounted the 
possibility of a Russian air attack on 
India because of the great distance of 500 
miles or more from Soviet bases. High 
mountains to cross would further restrict 
bomb loads. 

To get through Afghanistan, the Rus- 
sians would have to face 100,000 regulars 
backed up by as much as 300,000 tough 
tribesmen. Iran, on the other hand, has an 
army of only 32,000 and 200 modern 
British planes in its air force. The real 
fighting would come in India itself, where 
there are 45,000 British soldiers and 140,- 


000 Indian regulars, plus eight RAF squad- 
rons, concentrated chiefly toward the fron- 
tier. And help to resist invasion, of course, 
could also come from the 300,000 Allied 
reserve of hardened colonial troops sta- 
tioned in Syria. 





Side Lights of the War 


Edmund Ironside, 15-year-old son of the 
Chief of the British Imperial Staff, recently 
paid a visit to the western front. British 
M.P.’s kicked up a row about it last week, 
wanting to know whether other children of 
army men would be allowed the same privi- 
lege. That would be unlikely, War Secre- 
tary Oliver Stanley replied in the House of 
Commons, since Edmund’s was a “very ex- 
ceptional” case; he had been invited by 
General Gamelin, Allied Generalissimo, to 
see his father decorated with the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. Young Ed- 
mund was unconcerned by the fuss. Any- 
way, he wants to join the navy, and the 
visit to the western front didn’t change his 
mind. 


§ As a major step in the drive to save 
$8,000,000 worth of timber a year, the 
British Minister of Supply decreed that 
broom handles and tent poles henceforth be 
square instead of round—the idea is that 
smaller pieces of wood can be used. Noth- 
ing was said about splinters. 


{ Because swing musicians, like aviators, 
are good only when they’re young, Britain’s 


Wide World 
W. ’ ae ’ 
omen’s war: ‘Sarge! 


: Wide World 
Young Ironside went to the front 


call for registration of 23-year-olds for mili- 
tary service caused consternation among 
band leaders. Deciding to seek exemption 
for their players, the bandsmen explained 
“swingsters” reach the peak of ability at 
the age of 23. 


¥ The largest of Britain’s women defense 
units is the Women’s Auxiliary Territorial 
Service. Its 20,000 “Terriers” wear uni- 
forms, submit to military discipline, serve 
as army cooks, clerks, drivers, photog- 
raphers, first-aid workers, etc. But they are 
not given army ranking, and they resent it. 
A girl with three chevrons on her arm is 
not a sergeant but a section leader; a two- 
striper is not a corporal but subleader. 
“Anyway,” one Terrier consoled herself, 
“the men with whom we work never bother 
about such fancy ranks as ‘section leader’ 
for a three-striper. They just call her 
‘Sarge’!” 


4] The Finnish radio put on a quiz program 
last week and for its quizees used 40 Rus- 
sian prisoners taken during the rout of the 
44th Soviet Division at Suomussalmi. Each 
correct answer was rewarded by a cigar!— 
and only eleven of the 40 enjoyed a smoke. 
Some of the questions and answers: Q. 
Name the capital of France. A. Berlin. 
Q. Who is the Soviet Union’s President? 
A. Stalin or Molotoff. Q. What is seven 
times eight? A. Sixteen. Q. What are the 
Scandinavian countries? A. Turkey and 
Finland. 
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Rise of Birth Control: 
Centers Operate in 42 States, 
N.Y. Convention Reveals 


Twenty-five years ago, birth control in 
the United States was nothing but the 
dream of a trained nurse named Margaret 
Sanger, aroused by conditions that forced 
poverty-stricken mothers to bear child 
after child when neither health nor eco- 
nomic circumstances could stand the add- 
ed burden. In the years that followed, ad- 
vocates of birth control were tagged as rad- 
icals, their goal became connected with the 
notion that the size of all families should be 
cut down, their propaganda was circulated 
undercover, and their pioneers had to meet 
more or less surreptitiously. Information 
centers were frequently raided and leaders 
arrested. 

But with the years, social consciousness 
changed. And in 1936 the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals removed one of the move- 
ment’s biggest obstacles with a decision 
that the Comstock Act of 1873—barring 
contraceptives in the mails—did not apply 
to physicians. With that decision, the Na- 
tinal Committee on Federal Legislation 
for Birth Control went out of existence, its 
job completed. 

Last year, the two principal remaining 
birth-control organizations—the American 
Birth Control League and the Birth Con- 
trol Clinical Research Bureau—joined 
forces in a new Birth Control Federation of 
America. Among the aims of the organiza- 
tion is to emphasize the national character 
of the campaign and ultimately to inte- 
grate birth control into the public-health 
program of every state in the United States. 

Now there are 553 birth-control centers 
in 42 states and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Forty 
per cent of these derive all or part of their 
support from tax funds. All are under the 
supervision of physicians, and the doctor 
conducting the examination prescribes for 
married women as their condition of 
health warrants. But six states—Idaho, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Montana, Ne- 
vada, and Wyoming—have no centers, 
and the chief opposition to the movement 
is still the Roman Catholic Church. 

Therefore, even though they have much 
yet to accomplish, the 500 delegates of the 
federation who met at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in New York City last week felt their cam- 
paign was showing results. In particular 
they pointed to (1) the fact that South 
Carolina had become the second state to 
incorporate birth control into its public- 
health service (North Carolina was the 
first in 1937); (2) the endorsement of rep- 
resentative speakers on the importance of 
birth control in family life, eugenics, men- 
tal hygiene, public health, business, labor, 
and religion; (3) the recent statement of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt that she does 


not oppose “the planning of children,” and | 


(4) a survey by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion that showed 77 per cent of 
those polled in favor of making birth-con- 
trol information available to married peo- 
ple who wanted it. 

At the three-day meeting, held as a 
forum on “Race Building in a Democracy,” 
the delegates reelected Margaret Sanger as 
honorary chairman and Dr. Richard N. 
Pierson as president. And for the future, 
the federation announced the formation of 
a National Committee for Planned Parent- 
hood whose purpose would be twofold: (1) 
to raise $289,117 to finance the federation 
for the coming year, (2) and to promote 
the cause which Dr. Woodbridge E. Mor- 
ris, the federation’s general director, said 
had been “carried from the status.of a rad- 
ical idea to that of a great sociological 
movement.” 


{One incident during the convention 
created a mild teapot tempest. In a re- 
port before the annual meeting of the 
New York Birth Control Federation, Mrs. 





Odell S. Hathaway of Middletown, N. Y., 
wrote that the town’s Maternal Health 
Center, of which she is chairman, had been 
housed in the public-health office. Dele- 
gates and newspapers promptly interpre- 
ted this as meaning that the first state- 
subsidized birth-control clinic had been 
established in New York. Apparently 
fearing pressure, Mrs. Hathaway and Dr. 
H. J. Shelley, public-health officer of 
Middletown, issued equally prompt de- 
nials, saying the center “was supported 


Dr. Pierson and Dr. Morris, heads of Birth Control Federatio 


by public-minded citizens on private con- 
tributions.” Nevertheless, inquiry revealed 
that public funds had at least partly sup- 
ported the project, since the Board of 
Health had supplied quarters and nurses. 





Aviation’s Saga in Film 

In recent months three groups have set 
about satisfying that craving of young 
America to learn about aviation. Last fall 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority began 
training 11,000 student pilots. Later Win- 
throp Rockefeller formed Air Youth of 
America for advice on model-plane build- 
ing. The third went into action last week, 
when Films, Inc., the country’s largest dis- 
tributors of 16-millimeter movies, released 
“Conquest of the Air,” a five-reel history 
of aviation designed for use in schools, col- 
leges, and CCC camps at a rental fee of 
$10. 

Prepared by RKO-Pathé News, the film 
traces aviation’s progress from Chinese 
kites, helicopters, and eighteenth-century 






Wide World 
1 


hot-air balloons to the ocean-spanning sky 
giants of 1940. Actual on-the-spot news- 
reel shots, culled from 200,000 feet of film, 
include the Hindenburg disaster in 1937, 
Lindbergh’s landing at Le Bourget in 1927, 
Alcock and Brown’s reception after their 
pioneer transatlantic flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland in 1919, the Wrights’ 
experiments at Kitty Hawk in 1903, and, 
earliest of all, a German dirigible built in 
1900—four years after the birth of the 
commercial moving pictures. 

































ART 





Italy’s Old Masters Unpacked 
at New York for Another Display 


An air-conditioned baggage car attached 
to the crack New York Central train Com- 
modore Vanderbilt (which usually carries 
no baggage) arrived in Manhattan Jan. 
16 with a precious 10-ton load: ten huge 
packing cases containing seven sculptures 
and 21 paintings valued unofficially at 
$20,000,000. Among the rarest of old mas- 
ters, they went on view last week in a 
setting hitherto reserved for new masters 
—the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. 

Italy lent them to the San Francisco 
World’s Fair last summer (supposedly in 
exchange for a promise that American 
museums and collectors would make a sim- 
ilar loan to the 1942 Rome fair) , and they 
proved top attractions at the Palace of 
Fine Arts, which drew more visitors than 
any concession except the parking lot. 
(During the 1933 Chicago fair Sally Rand 
outdistanced the old masters at the Art 
Institute; at Treasure Island the “Madon- 
na of the Chair” outdrew the Madonna 
of the Fans.) 

Including the “Madonna and Child,” 
presumably the first Michelangelo sculp- 
ture seen in the United States; Botticelli’s 
“Birth of Venus,” sometimes irreverently 
called “Venus on the Half Shell,” since it 
shows the goddess rising on a shell from 
the sea; Raphael’s “Madonna of the 
Chair,” which Napoleon looted from Italy 
and which Paris returned to Florence; and 
the portrait of Pope Paul III, which Titian 
painted in four weeks for two gold ducats 
(approximately $4.50) —the collection had 
never been in the United States before. 

During the Italian show’s two-month 
New York run, the Pennsylvania Museum 


History in Masks: Around 
1825 John H. I. Browere of New 
York perfected a method of making 
masks from life and fashioned like- 
nesses of many famous Americans. 
Forgotten for generations, they were 
rediscovered a few years ago and 
next week go on exhibition and sale 
at Knoedler’s New York art gallery. 
The twenty masks include those of 
Henry Clay (left), Dolly Madison 
(below), and Thomas Jefferson 





of Art will try to raise the $30,000 rent 
Italy charges. If it succeeds, it will get the 
exhibit; if it fails, presumably Italy will 
send its treasures home. 





Artists and War Relief 


None of the Poles in exile who heard 
Ignace Jan Paderewski’s plea last week for 
a rebirth of Poland was moved more than 
Eliasz Kanarek, 37, Warsaw artist sent by 
his government nine months ago to paint 
murals in the Polish Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair and who remained here 
to paint sixteen American portraits. He 
forthwith decided to lend his talents to 
help his people. 

To Newsweek readers interested in the 
work of the Commission for Polish Relief 
—which in America has already raised 
more than $150,000 for food and clothing 
for adults, as well as cod-liver oil for under- 
nourished child refugees in Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, and Latvia—Kanarek of- 
fered (exclusively through Newsweek) to 
paint five portraits at $1,000 each. All the 
money will go to the New York Committee 
of the Commission for Polish Relief at 37 


NEWSWEEK 





East 36th Street, New York, to which in- 
quiries should be addressed. 

Known in Europe especially as a painter 
of children, the World War veteran artist 
—who has exhibited in three Carnegie In- 
ternational annuals—requires six sittings 
of two hours each, grinds his own colors, 
and always allows his subjects to face the 
canvas (the artist observes his sitter over 


his shoulder) . 


{| The lions and the lambs lay down to- 
gether last week for Finland, when, through 
the combined efforts of nineteen dealers 
(notoriously an uncooperative crew), 
works by 248 American artists were put up 
for “blind auction” at the Gotham Hotel 
branch of the Grand Central Art Galleries. 
Until Feb. 3, sealed bids will be received 
for first-rate works contributed by Peggy 
Bacon, Walton Blodgett, Edward Bruce, 
Clarence Carter, Jon Corbino, Eugene Hig- 
gins, Peppino Mangravite, Henry Mattson, 
Paul Sample, Leopold Seyffert, and others. 
At the end of the auction, pictures will go 
to the highest bidder, and all the money to 
the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc. 





SCIENCE 





Sulfanilamide Curbs Trachoma, 
Eye Disease of the Hill Folk 


Trachoma, a virus-caused eye ailment 
which affects some 500,000,000 persons 
(approximately one-quarter of the world’ 
population), is one of the chief causes of 
blindness. It starts with small, soft lumps 
on the lids which are followed by inflan- 
mation (at this stage the malady is some- 
times confused with conjunctivitis % 
“pink eye”) , and later scar formation may 
produce partial or total loss of vision. 

The United States, with 60,000 tre 
choma cases, is among the least-affec 
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countries, but two groups are especially 
susceptible—the American Indians and 
people living in the hills of the South. It 
is believed the Indians first caught the 
disease from the conquistadores of Coro- 
nado in 1534 when they entered New 
Mexico to found a new Spanish empire, 
and the malady has been restricted to 
dosely segregated groups at reservations 
in that state and others including Arizona, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas. About 25,000 In- 
dians have the disease today. 

Crowded and unsanitary living condi- 
tions favor the spread of the trachoma 
virus, and these points undoubtedly help 
account for the extent of the disease in 
the hilly regions of such states as 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, where large families frequently live 
huddled together in small shacks. Public- 
health officials, however, believe there 
may be other as-yet-undiscovered factors 
—including the eyestraining effect of 
smoke from open fires in log cabins. 

The battle against the disease has been 
going on for years, and in 1923 the United 
States Public Health Service opened a 
25-bed, all-trachoma hospital in the Nor- 
thern Ozark Hills at Rolla, Mo. Doctors 
transformed a railway car into a traveling 
dinie to reach poor hill-country folk who 
couldn’t report to Rolla and in two years 
alone treated more than 2,700 cases with 
silver- nitrate solutions. In 1936 the 
state health department took charge of 
the hospital, and, although there are 
still 16,000 trachoma patients in Mis- 
souri, chances of further reducing the ail- 
ment look brighter this week, when a new 
$137,000 hospital will be opened in Rolla 
to take the place of the old building. 

It will be the only institution in the 
United States that is built for and entirely 
devoted to trachoma treatment (there 
is one other all-trachoma hospital in 
Richmond, Ky., but this, like the old 
Rolla building, is a converted home). 
Dr. James E. Smith, director of the hos- 


pital, hopes to set trachoma back on its 
heels by treating patients with sulfanila- 
mide—which has been used successfully 
among the Indians—and he has already 
tried the drug on Missouri patients with 
“amazing” results. 





Cheap Mustard Gas 


During the 1914-18 conflict, mustard 
gas accounted for 27,711 of the 36,965 gas 
casualties in the American Army and more 
than 125,000 out of the 160,970 such in- 
juries among the British Expeditionary 
Forces. When the Armistice arrived, bel- 
ligerent countries were making about 300 
tons of this substance a day. 

That production rate (of some 22 years 
ago) may be increased in the present war 
if military scientists profit by the research 
of Dr. Donald F. Othmer and Donald Q. 
Kern of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., whose latest study was 
published this week in the February issue 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

Dr. Othmer has never made mustard 
gas: he is interested in finding an indus- 
trial use for a chemical known as thiodi- 
glycol, the key substance in the deadly 
battle weapon. During the World War 
thiodiglycol was made by combining the 
gases ethylene oxide, a petroleum by- 
product, and hydrogen sulphide—a dif- 
ficult and expensive process discovered by 
a German chemist in 1885. It became 
mustard gas by the simple addition of 
hydrochloric acid. 

Dr. Othmer also used the two initial 
substances but instead of combining them 
in a gaseous state, he found the job could 
be done more quickly and cheaply by first 
dissolving the vapors in previously pre- 
pared thiodiglycol, where they united to 
form more thiodiglycol. By supplying this 
substance at low cost, the new process may 
lower the price of mustard gas from its 
World War level of several dollars a pound 
to 10 or 15 cents for the same amount. 





Family Life of Brigham Young: 
He Had 27 Wives, 56 Children 


It took a gifted leader to rally the per- 
secuted Mormons, lead them halfway 
across the continent from Illinois, and 
build for them in the wilderness a refuge 
that has become the state of Utah. In 
1847, Brigham Young did all these things. 
But it also took a tactful husband and 
father to keep peace under Brigham 
Young’s own roof. For the great polyga- 
mist took to himself no less than 27 wives 
who bore him a brood of 56 children; their 
direct descendants today, 63 years after 
his death, number an estimated 500. 

That Brigham Young did keep peace 
among his many families is attested in 
One Wuo Was Vauianr. It is a personal 
memoir by his 5lst offspring, Clarissa 
Young Spencer, who died at 79 last Au- 
gust after reciting her reminiscences for a 
Salt Lake City writer, Mabel Harmer 
(279 pages, 70,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. $3). 

Clarissa knew nineteen of her father’s 
wives. Three managed Young ménages at 
Provo, Forest Farm, and St. George. 
Twelve of the others usually lived together 
in Lion House, Salt Lake City, a three- 
story adobe affair with twenty rooms on 
the top floor for childless spouses and 
older children; another floor of suites for 
mothers and their’ families; and in the 
basement a huge dining room where Brig- 
ham sat to table with about 50 others at 
once. 

Breakfasts he took next door at the Bee- 
hive House, where Clarissa’s mother, Lucy 
Decker Young, lived with her seven chil- 
dren. It was Clarissa’s job to fetch his 
meal of two fresh-killed pigeons, tie a bib 
over his long beard, and afterward call 


Life in Beehive House with Brigham Young is recalled by his 51st child 





G. T. Tooker 


Master Metaphysicians: (l. to r.) Guy Kingsley, J. Hilary Herschelroth, James B. Schafer 
holding ‘immortal’ baby Jean—Edith Carlson, Rosa Lee Hill, Richard Eric White, and Sidnee Lloyd 


in his barber for a singe (Young never had 
his hair cut: he thought the ends would 
bleed) . 

Clarissa stoutly denied that any wife 
was her father’s favorite—not even Amelia 
Folsom Young, the elegantly dressed, be- 
jeweled, and perfumed lady of whom Gen- 
tiles (non-Mormons) constantly gossiped. 
Each wife had a charge account in the 
family store, sent her children to the fam- 
ily schoolhouse, used the family laundry 
at allotted times, picked strawberries in 
her own share of the family patch, and 
got free seats in the Young section of the 
Mormon theater. Under such impartial 
treatment, open jealousies were rare. 

Summing up, Clarissa made a statement 
that few in this Western World could 
truthfully utter: “A finer group of women 
never lived together than’ my father’s 
wives.” 





Riches via Metaphysics 

James B. Schafer, a mild-mannered, 
graying North Dakotan who at one time or 
another has studied medicine, dug ditches, 
and worked as a Christian Science prac- 
titioner, today heads a prosperous cult 
with a magnificent title—the Royal Frater- 
nity of Master Metaphysicians. Its theol- 
ogy he has compounded from the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, Buddha, Mary Baker 
Eddy, and Dale Carnegie. Its temple he 
has built in the Center of Peace, an au- 
ditorium in Manhattan’s Steinway Hall. 
(For large gatherings, he rents the Ziegfeld 
Theater.) 

The master of the Master Metaphysi- 
cians gives his disciples talks on marriage, 
salesmanship, public speaking, French, and 
how to get rich. He begins his sermons, & 
la Father Divine, with a murmured: 
“Peace!”, and his hearers cheerfully re- 
spond: “Peace!” He never asks directly for 
money but hangs little sacks on the door- 
ways for “love offerings.” His guiding 


thought is: “A man can have anything 
he can think.” 

Two years ago, Schafer produced $350,- 
000 and bought Idle Hour, a long-neg- 
lected, gilt-encrusted mansion of 110 rooms 
at Oakdale, Long Island, built in 1901 by 
the late William K. Vanderbilt. Renaming 
it Peace Haven, he invited his students 
to come there for meditation, recreation, 
and relaxation (room and board: $14 a 
week) . 

Last summer Schafer decided to make 
Peace Haven the laboratory for an experi- 
ment. He adopted a baby girl named Jean, 
then three months old, gave her a $50,000 
diamond ring, and installed her in the 
nursery. She was to be given lessons in 
metaphysics, shielded from “destructive 
thought,” and told to avoid tobacco, liquor, 
coffee, tea, meat, and mustard. Thus, ac- 
cording to Shafer’s public announcement, 
her body and soul would be uncorrupted; 
Jean would become immortal. 

Last week the metaphysician put his 
religion to a short-term test. Concluding 
a Ziegfeld Theater talk on “The Royal 
Road to Riches,” he called out six students’ 
names and asked them to come to the 
stage. He declared the half dozen had 
agreed to abide by his teachings, and he 
promised that in one year they would 
therefore be wealthy. 

As things shaped up last week, one of 
the chosen six was unemployed—Guy 
Kingsley, former actor with Orson Welles’ 
Mercury Theater. Three were in business: 
Sidnee Lloyd, ex-show girl, now operator 
of a physical-culture salon; Richard E. 
White, co-organizer of the United States 
Aeromotive Corp. (airplane parts); and 
J. Hilary Herschelroth, chemist-manufac- 
turer of cosmetics and perfume. The fifth 
was Edith M. Carlson, full-time Truth Stu- 
dent at Peace Haven. And the sixth, 
apparently a sure bet for riches, was 
Rosa Lee Hill, who will soon publish a 
book titled “How to Attract Men and 
Money.” 





BOOKS 





How Galileo Debated Death 
—and Started March to Fame 


Out of the illustrious career of Galileo 
Galilei, the Florentine astronomer, Zsolt 
de Harsanyi, a distinguished Hungarian 
writer, has fashioned a huge historical nov- 
el called Tue Star-Gazer. The book, which 
is scrupulously faithful to the known facts 
of its hero’s life, is overlong and over- 
crowded with incident. It has, however, 
one signal virtue seldom met with in stories 
of the great. For it brings a genius to life 
and makes you understand why he was a 
genius. 

We meet the handsome young Florentine 
in his 23rd year as he stands under the 
Ponte Vecchio, seriously considering throw- 
ing himself into the waters of the Amo. 
He is in despair because he must study 
medicine when his whole heart’s desire is 
mathematics, physics, and like unremu- 
nerative arts. 

Not that his father is unsympathetic. 
Vincenzo Galilei was a mathematician hin- 
self as well as an accomplished composer 
for the lute, but he had no talent for 
money-making. Of a noble family, he must 
nevertheless keep a humble draper’s shop. 
He could finance a doctor’s degree for his 
son (maybe), but to hold out until he be- 
comes a famous mathematics professor— 
impossible! 

No, thinks Galileo, it will be the muddy 
Arno. He will jump in—and then what 
will happen? Instead of picturing his death 
throes, Galileo’s mind turns to science. His 
body would be lighter in the water, losing 
as much weight as the displaced mass. 
Now, if one could determine those qual- 
tities exactly—a balance, for instance. An 
idea leaps to his mind. Suicide is forgotten. 

The hydrostatic scales, which came out 
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{ that lonely reverie, brought the youth’s 
nts to-the attention of the Grand Duke 
if Tuscany; he appointed Galileo, at the 
of 25, to a professorship of mathemat- 
:s at the University of Pisa. 
While at Pisa, Galileo demonstrated a 
fallacy in the teachings of Aristotle who, 
though 2,000 years dead, still reigned su- 
me over scientific minds. By dropping 
objects from the Leaning Tower, Galileo 
showed that falling bodies of unequal 
weight and size descend with the same ve- 
locity. His next important discovery was 
the telescope; with this instrument he was 
able to show that the Milky Way was a 
yast tract of stars. He found the spots on 
the sun and discovered the satellites of Ju- 
piter. 
The main theme of Harsanyi’s novel is 
Galileo’s long struggle with the Jesuits and 
the Church of Rome over the “accursed” 
Copernican theory. From his days in Pisa, 
Galileo had contested the Aristotelian (and 
biblical) view that the earth was the center 
of the universe. He expounded Coperni- 
cus’ theory that the earth was a planet 





































Yeath revolving around the sun. This was heresy, 
condemned by the Jesuits as dangerous to 
me the temporal power of the church; if there 
were other worlds, how could the Pope be 
Galileo Iq certain he was the only representative of 
, Zsolt fy G04? 
igarian In recounting Galileo’s degradation be- 
al nov. (fore the Inquisition, Harsanyi does not 
which §gg2dd the famous apocryphal story where 
n facts [agin Galileo is supposed to have murmured 
| over- ME pur si muove!” (still, it does move), 
wever, jag immediately after having taken the oath 
stories ay Dever to teach that the earth revolves. The 
to life Mg author can’t resist getting it in another 
was a [ag Place, however. He wouldn’t be a novelist 
if he had that much resistance. (THE 
—m Srar-Gazer. 572 pages, 220,000 words. 
ler the fg Putnam, New York. $2.76.) 
throw- - — 
Arno. 
study f§ Dr. Cushing’s Essays 
oo Tae Mepican Career, a collection of 
rem i writings by Dr. Harvey Cushing of Bos- 
ton, who died Oct. 7, 1939, is published 
thetic. HM this week. At the same time, the publisher 
n him- Hi announces a new edition of “Consecratio 
nposet Hi Medici,” a well-known earlier work, with 
nt ier anew introduction by Dr. John F. Fulton 
; - of Yale. Dr. Fulton, who is Dr. Cushing’s 
de. rf literary executor, is now working on a defin- 
for his Ti itive biography of the great pioneer brain 
he be- surgeon, 
= The reason why Harvey Cushing’s books 
addy —such as his life of Sir William Osler and 
7 ad his World War journal—are of interest to 
death lay readers is, as his colleagues at Yale 
© His said after his death, because “he was one 
losing rhe great medical humanists of all time.” 
ie side from being a master surgeon, he was 
also a philosopher who could express his 
nye ideas with flavor and wit. 
" ston: “The Medical Career” is composed of 





seven essays delivered as speeches at vari- 


ut 3 
ie 0 ous places during the last decade of the au- 








thor’s life, together with nine biographical 
sketches of such medical figures as the Doc- 
tors Welch of Norfolk, the Mayo brothers, 
William Thomas Councilman, the pathol- 
ogist. (THe Mepicau Career. 302 pages, 
92,000 words. Little, Brown, Boston. 
$2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Insc Evrore. By John Gunther. 606 
pages, 265,000 words. Bibliography, in- 
dex, map. Harpers, New York. $3.50. The 
1940 edition of a book that has become an 
annual institution (this being the third 
completely rewritten edition) which brings 
the European imbroglio up to the current 
Russian invasion of Finland. 


Sons anp Fatuers. By Maurice Hindus. 
322 pages, 90,000 words. Doubleday, Dor- 
an, New York. $2.50. A novel of the Rus- 
sian Revolution by the author of “Human- 
ity Uprooted.” 


Wuat Germany Forcor. By James T. 
Shotwell. 152 pages, 48,000 words. Macmil- 
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lan, New York. $1.50. The author, a pro- 
fessor of the history of international rela- 
tions at Columbia University, disputes the 
widely held theory that the Treaty of 
Versailles was to blame in bringing about 
postwar Germany’s collapse. 


Turoves Cxaiwa’s Watt. By Graham 
Peck. 371 pages, 127,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.50. A 
travel book about China, lavishly illus- 
trated with the artist-author’s own draw- 


ings. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





‘Louise’ Is Brought to Screen 
as Straight Opera Production 


Hollywood’s nod to grand opera has con- 
sisted chiefly in signing such eminent Met- 
ropolitan Opera stars as Grace Moore, Lily 
Pons, and Lawrence Tibbett and then cast- 
ing them in hybrid musicals that alternated 
arias from “Martha” with hi-de-ho’s from 
“Minnie the Moocher.” To the independent 
French company that has turned out 
Louise goes credit for attempting the first 
full-length sound and screen version of an 
opera. The result may not prompt an im- 
mediate anschluss between Hollywood and 
the Metropolitan; nevertheless Gustave 
Charpentier’s score, brilliantly sung. by 
Grace Moore, offers a treat for the casual 
music lover as well as the inveterate opera- 
goer. 

Charpentier’s music and libretto were 
first presented in Paris on Feb. 2, 1900 (the 
film’s American premiére at the Little Car- 
negie Playhouse in New York marks to a 
day the opera’s 40th anniversary) . Today 
the story of the Parisian seamstress who 
loved the obscure poet, Julien, and the 
stern parents who kept the lovers apart, 
is dated enough to require a foreword by 
Deems Taylor—who wrote the film’s ex- 
cellent English titles—reminding the un- 
initiated that “Louise” romanticizes a pe- 
riod “when family ties were still strong, 
when a young woman did not venture to 
marry without the permission of her par- 
ents.” 

Although the screen version, under Abel 
Gance’s direction, livens the libretto with 
additional movement and drama, this mu- 
sical delineation of colorful Montmartre at 
the turn of the century is chiefly notable 
for its score and fine singing. Grace Moore 
is at her best in her favorite role, and 
two stars of the Paris Opera—Georges 
Thill as Julien, and André Pernet as 
Louise’s father—are excellent in the star’s 


support. 


{ The opera “Louise” is admittedly based 
on the great love of Charpentier’s life and 
has been his chief support and claim to 
fame. Today—vital, full of charm, a famil- 
jar figure in the long black coat, the flow- 

























THEATER WEEK 





Two On A Theme 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Many years ago there operated 
successfully in the 10-20-30 theaters of 
the hinterland a comedy-melodrama 
called, I believe, “Perils of a Great 
City.” As I recall it from boyhood, it 
dealt more often gravely but now and 
then perkily with the tribulations of an 
ambitious young virgin from the coun- 
try who was trying to get a foothold in 
New York, as well as with the upstand- 
ing and equally pure young man whom 
she encountered there and eventually, 
when the alarms died down, took for 
spouse. Her difficulties in getting a 
job, the rich ogre who tried to seduce 
her, her brave resolution hesitating mo- 
mentarily on the brink of temptation, 
the flash of skepticism as to her chastity 
on the part of her young man, the ulti- 
mate liquefaction of her woes, and the 
altar finally just around the corner were 
all duly part of the elegant fabric. 
Since that time there have been more 
repetitions and paraphrases of the 
theme in book, play, and short story 
than one can count, a few of them, like 
the late Charles Belmont Davis’ “Con- 
querors,” pretty good and the most of 
them pretty dreadful. 

The fable, which in one form or 
another provided the foundation for the 
prosperous pulp magazine industry, is 
now theatrically again with us in Elmer 
Rice’s Two On An Istanp. All the 
familiar ingredients are once more made 
visible, save alone the old melodramatic 
scene on Pier 9 at midnight. The only 
points of departure are that Mr. Rice’s 
humorous scenes are superior to the old 
common run, that his sense of charac- 
ter is here and there truer, and that he 
omits the conventional boy-loses-girl 
interlude in the conventional boy- 
meets-girl and boy-gets-girl sequence. 
In his exhibit the boy’s and girl’s paths 
in Manhattan frequently cross but as 
the actual meeting and the getting do 
not occur until the last act, and then si- 
multaneously and almost instanter, 
there is no time for the losing. 

Mr. Rice on this occasion has for- 
saken his pet drama of social signifi- 
cance for a more popular box-office try. 
And he is pretty shameless about it. If 
his play doesn’t succeed it will not be 
for any hokum stencil fault of his. He 
has included in the show well nigh every 
imaginable popular titbit possibly asso- 


ciated with exhibits of a piece, from the 
lecherous Broadway theatrical pro- 
ducer to the plaintive deserted wife, 
from the sweet little child who seeks 
to reunite her divorcing parents to the 
facetious sightseeing guide, from the 
brash street-walker with the heart of 
gold to the society girl who is fetched 
by the Communist and to the tender 
old Jewish woman who befriends the 
heroine and provides the necessary tear 
by dying at exactly the right moment, 
from the scene in the subway with the 
man poised precipitately for the first 
vacant seat to the concupiscent artist’s 
studio with the heroine posing in ab- 
breviated apparel, and from the line 
“New York’s a good place to visit but 
I'd hate to live there” to the joke about 
Staten Island. 

Mr. Rice’s approach relieves some of 
the play’s material from its banality, 
but the thing as a whole is ’way be- 
neath his earlier dramatic level. The 
acting of Luther Adler as the theatrical 
manager, Betty Field as the girl, and 
John Craven as the boy is particularly 
effective and this, together with Mielzi- 
ner’s attractive skeletonized settings 
and the author’s first-rate stage direc- 
tion, superficially lends the evening a 
life scarcely resident in the script. 


Arthur Wilmurt’s Youne Covupie 
WantTep is still another paraphrase of 
the same general theme, which seems 
suddenly to have seized local play- 
makers as something exceptionally pi- 
quant. (Rumor has it that even Clifford 
Odets has resorted to it in his forth- 
coming “Night Music.”) Mr. Wilmurt’s 
variation is no more artistically over- 
whelming than Mr. Rice’s but it also 
enjoys some amusing dialogue which, 
while it similarly doesn’t for more than 
its moment conceal the essential obvi- 
ousness of his dramatic obstetrics, at 
least serves here and there to make one 
slightly oblivious of the main motif. If 
he were as apt a hand at pulling a dra- 
matic rabbit out of his hat as he is at 
the distracting chatter incidental to his 
parlor magic, he might be a more serv- 
iceable theatrical entertainer. But, for 
all his commendable waggishness and 
hint of a larksome mind, he thus far is 
deficient in both dramatic resource and 
experienced craftsmanship. 
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ing tie, and the broad-brimmed hat that 
covers his stringy white hair—Charpentie, 
lives the simple life in a Montmartre y. 
tic very much like the one he assigne 
Julien. But the real Louise, apparently. 
died a long time ago in poverty and ob. 
scurity in Southern France. 





The Finnish Benefits 


Although the “Communist cunning’ 
that threatened to balk theater benefit; 
for the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., keg, 
backstage Broadway feuding last week, the 
bull’s-eye blast by the Amusement Diyj. 
sion’s Executive Committee—“If it wa; 
right for the theater to aid the women anj 
children of Spain, why shouldn’t we help 
those in Finland?”—exposed the frankly 
radical sentiments of some of the oppo 
tion (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 29). 

In view of the petitions protesting the 
benefits, Actors Equity had planned a spe. 
cial meeting of its members. This airing— 
which would have stalled the relief ma. 
chinery—was felt to be unnecessary, how- 
ever, when the Equity Council discovered 
that of the 200 signatures received, only 
70 of the required 100 were those of senior 
paid-up members. Instead, the council ap- 
proved the benefits (vetoing pay for the 
performers, provided that 15 per cent of 
the gross box-office receipts went to actor 
charities) and instructed Equity deputies 
throughout the country to poll the casts 
of their shows on their willingness to co- 
operate. 

With interest stimulated by active sup- 
port of such stage celebrities as Helen 
Hayes, Gertrude Lawrence,* and Tallulah 
Bankhead, plus the news that Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne planned to bring “The 
Taming of the Shrew” to Broadway Feb. 5 
for a week’s engagement dedicated to the 
Finnish fund, early returns from the poll 
indicated that an overwhelming majority 
of actors were willing to perform in the 
cause of Finnish noncombatants. 

While it is still early to predict the ex- 
tent of the benefit performances through- 
out the country, and the sum that will be 
realized, the fund probably will not r- 
ceive as much as was at first expected. 
Originally the executive committee had 
hoped for 100 per cent of the receipts; il- 
stead, there will be deductions for full pay 
for the musicians and stagehands, in ad- 
dition to the 15 per cent earmarked for 
the actor charities. 

Apparently three Broadway shows— 
“See My Lawyer,” “Life With Father,” 
and “Tobacco Road”—have refused to aid 
the fund; and Herman Shumlin and Lil 





*A special performance of Gertrude Lav- 
rence’s “Skylark” on Monday night inaugural 
the projected series of Finnish benefits and 
“Finland Week” in the theater. Guests of honot 
were Herbert Hoover, national chairman ‘ 
the fund; Mayor La Guardia, New York chat 
man, and Hjalmar Procopé, Finnish Minister 
the United States. 
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“The Little Foxes,” which leaves Broadway 
on Feb. 3—continue to refuse a benefit per- 
formance in Washington, despite the eager- 
ness of Tallulah Bankhead and her sup- 


porting cast to contribute their services. 





The Blue Bird of Happiness 

If fantasy skips with clumsy feet in 
Twentieth Century-Fox’ lavish remake of 
Tue Bive Birp, it is not the fault of 
Shirley Temple, who steps through Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s sugary allegory lightly and 
with her customary aplomb. 

The fact that since it was written more 
than 30 years ago this fairy story has ap- 
peared on the stages of almost half a hun- 
dred nations, as well as on the screen in 
1918, may have inspired the studio to re- 
vamp its vintage whimsies. At any rate, 
the familiar story of the poor woodcutter’s 
children, Mytyl (Shirley Temple) and 
Tyltyl (Johnny Russell), who search in 
the Past, the Future, and other lands of 
nod for the blue bird of happiness, is Mae- 
terlinck with the modern overtones of slap- 
stick, vivid Technicolor, and a revised itin- 
erary that includes an admirably staged 
forest fire. 

Spring Byington and Russell Hicks are 
pleasant as the children’s parents, and the 
people of their dream world are played 
competently enough by Eddie Collins as 
the dog, Tylo; Gale Sondergaard as the cat, 
Tylette; Helen Ericson as Light, and Nigel 
Bruce as the non-Maeterlinckian Mr. Lux- 
ury. With the possible exception of the 
mawkish excursion into the land of unborn 
childre, “The Blue Bird” is engaging en- 
tertain_sent for the pure in heart. Adults, 
however, will probably find its vagaries 
more elephantine than elfin. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Ficutine 69TH (Warner Brothers) : 
Based on the adventures of the New York 
“Irish” regiment that went overseas with 
the Rainbow Division as the 165th In- 
fantry, this melodrama is high-lighted by 
some vividly realistic war scenes and 
James Cagney’s characterization of a two- 
fisted toughie who cracks under the strain 
of fighting an enemy he can’t get his 
hands on. Pat O’Brien is excellently cast 
as the late Father Duffy, regimental chap- 
lain; among the other 69th famous who 
are characterized are Colonel “Wild Bill” 
Donovan (George Brent) and Joyce Kil- 
mer (Jeffrey Lynn). 


Brorner Rar anp A Basy (Warner 
Brothers): In this boisterously youthful 
sequel, the Virginia Military Institute 


cadets of “Brother Rat” are now alumni, . 


and Bing Edwards (Eddie Albert) is the 
victim of his friends’ misguided efforts to 
land him a job, as well as the proud 
father of a baby who gulps down feasible 
Jewelry. Priscilla Lane, Wayne Morris. 


jian Hellman—producer and author of 
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‘The Blue Bird’: Tylo the dog (Eddie Collins), Tyltyl (Johnny Russell), 
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Mytyl (Shirley Temple), and Tylette the cat (Gale Sondergaard) 





AVIATION 





New Safety Wing Is Devised; 
Flightray Aids Landings 


The trouble with the conventional air- 
plane wing, from an engineering stand- 
point, is its inefficiency. Because of the 
friction set up by the motion of the wing 
through the air, a “boundary layer” of 
comparatively stagnant air is formed 
around the wing’s upper surfaces. That 
not only exerts a drag on the plane but 
gives rise to aviation’s greatest danger, 
the stall and tailspin which result when 
this de-energized air builds up to a point 
where the wing loses its lift. 

Many devices to blow this dead air off 
the wing have been tried in the last ten 
years, but it remained for Prof. E. A. 
Stalker of the University of Michigan to 
find a simple apparent solution. This is an 
automatic centrifugal blower that sucks 
the stagnant air into the wing through a 
slit in its upper surface and ejects it near 
the wing tips. Drawings of the device were 
shown and the aerodynamic principles in- 
volved were discussed last week at the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences in New York. 

Although Professor Stalker’s invention 
will not be tested in the air for several 
months, wind tunnel experiments have 
shown that it increases a wing’s lift three 
times and eliminates the possibility of 
stalls and tailspins (cause of more than 
half the airplane accidents). It should 
make possible higher plane speeds, lower 
costs, and lower landing speeds. 


Another device reported at the meeting 
was a new blind-flying instrument devel- 
oped by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc.,— 
the Flightray, which combines in one 
spot the information for which a pilot or- 
dinarily has to search a whole bank of 
dials. This is in the form of a luminous in- 
strument-board screen on which the sil- 
houette of a miniature plane is fixed. When 
the plane is on its course on an even keel, 
whether on a cruising or landing beam, the 
silhouette rests neatly inside a circle of 
light, squared with crossbars. When the 
plane is off the course, however, the circle 
moves away from the silhouette, so the pi- 
lot’s problem is visual—to keep the min- 
iature plane in the circle on an even keel. 
Other aviation developments last week: 


§ American aircraft factories produced 
about $225,000,000 worth of planes and 
equipment last year and will more than 
double that mark in 1940, Col. John H. 
Jouett, president of the Aeronautical 
Chambe: of Commerce, reported at the 
trade group’s annual meeting in New York. 
The industry’s current backlog is $625,- 
000,000. 


"A new company to manufacture gliders 
designed by William Hawley Bowles and to 
sell them to sailplane enthusiasts in knock- 
down kits has been organized in San Fer- 
nando, Calif. Among the stockholders are 
such prominent aviation men as Donald 
Douglas, Robert E. Gross, John K. North- 
rop, and Richard Millar, presidents re- 
spectively of Douglas, Lockheed, North- 
rop, and Vultee manufacturing com- 
panies, whose chief interest is to encourage 
youths seeking to start aviation careers by 
gliding. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Pa Knick and Old Sol Slain 
in Lait’s Revolt at Clichés 





To movie-goers, Jack Lait, editor of 
the Hearst-owned New York Daily Mir- 
ror, is the typical Hollywood newspaper 
man. He wears his hat cocked over one 
ear, chain-smokes cigarettes, and general- 
ly exhibits a tough exterior. His experience 
has run the journalistic gamut—from cub 
to crack reporter (strikes, riots, murders, 
wars included); from lovelorn adviser to 
Broadway columnist. In between, he has 
been a playwright, scriptwriter, and even 
a press agent. ; 

Now that he is a hustling editor, Lait 
doesn’t write as much as formerly, but he 
still has time to open his typewriter oc- 
casionally to deal out a spanking to his 
staff. His latest orders, posted last Mon- 
day, brought merry chuckles from his 
Mirror underlings, trained to produce 
racy, condensed tabloidese: 


VERBOTEN 


When I was a young reporter, I worked on a 
paper which had a black book in which were 
listed names that were barred out of the 
paper. 

I have to revive the custom and the following 
lead the list: 


Cupid 

Pa Knick 

Old Sol 

Jupiter Pluvius 

The Stork 

And all their kith, kin, ilk, and in-laws. 

Let us talk straight United States. We are 
adults and straight Anglo-Saxon phraseology 
need not be embellished with bromidic 


figurations. 
JACK LAIT 





Jailed by Japan 


“Japan’s war strength is waning. China 
is getting stronger . . . Japan is unable to 
subjugate China’s man power or economic 
resources.” 

Such was the tone of Tokyo dispatches 
cabled to New York a fortnight ago by 
James R. Young, 36-year-old Far Eastern 
manager of the International News Service. 
Suddenly the dispatches stopped coming. 

On Jan. 21, INS headquarters in New 
York received a cable from the corre- 
spondent’s dark-haired wife, Marjorie: 
“Young .. . taken into detention . . . Plain- 
clothes police entered quarters in the Im- 
perial Hotel over protest . . . Before leav- 
ing, the police ransacked Young’s apart- 
ment carrying off armfuls of notes, busi- 
ness papers, and pictures for examination.” 

While United States Ambassador Grew 
and a host of friends sought Young’s re- 
lease last week, Mrs. Young—turned re- 
porter—covered the story for her hus- 
band’s press service. Police officials refused 
to prefer formal char~es or set bail, but the 


Wide World 
Conductor Leinsdorf, storm center 


correspondent underwent daily question- 
ing. 

As Young rounded out a week of inter- 
rogation behind bars, there was no indica- 
tion when he would be released. The 
chances are that Japanese officials will force 
him out of the country. Young—a Tokyo 
resident for ten years and credited as that 
capital’s best-informed foreign correspond- 
ent—knows too much. 





MUSIC 
War in Valhalla: Met Stars 





Potshot at Young Conductor 


For two months musical ear benders in 
New York have known there was trouble 
brewing at the Metropolitan Opera House 
—a storm that had been gathering ever 
since the death of Artur Bodanzky just 
four days before the opening of the sea- 
son. He was the Met’s distinguished Wag- 
nerian conductor and the choice of a suc- 
cessor for that difficult spot was bound to 
rattle the beams of the old opera house. 

It did: the post was given to the Vien- 
nese conductor Erich Leinsdorf, who had 
been Bodanzky’s assistant for the two 
previous seasons. Though brilliant, and 
highly recommended by both Arturo 
Toscanini and Bruno Walter, Leinsdorf 
nevertheless faced huge obstacles: the size 
of the German wing—about fourteen 
operas out of an active repertory of around 
40; his inexperience in conducting many 
of these works, and his extreme youth (at 
27, he is today the Met’s youngest con- 
ductor). All this, plus the natural result 
that many of the performances didn’t go 
so well, brought deep rumblings from the 
44-year-old Kirsten Flagstad and the 49- 
year-old Lauritz Melchior—highest gods 
in the Met’s Wagnerian Valhalla. 


Last Thursday morning the feud came 
into the open when a 25-year-old reporter 
—Jack Steele of The New York Heralj 
Tribune—sprang the story as a Page } 
beat for his paper. By patient and persist. 
ent hard work he had got two of the 
principals to talk. “The world’s greatest 
opera house must have an older and more 
experienced senior conductor,” proclaimed 
the 225-pound heldentenor Melchior. 
“There are some old boats in the com. 
pany,” retorted the company’s general 
manager, Edward Johnson. “There are 
those who, because they have exalted egos 

. . would like to become dictators of the 
Metropolitan. This institution . . . will be 
here, along with Mr. Leinsdorf, long after 
they have gone.” 

The afternoon papers seized the story. 
Although Steele had been unable to get 
any comment from Mme. Flagstad, The 
World-Telegram quoted her as telling 
friends in a tired, distressed voice that she 
might be forced to quit the Metropolitan 
unless a new conductor was engaged—that 
changes in tempo and neglect of cues made 
her physically ill after performances with 
Leinsdorf. 

That night the public had its chance to 
referee the fight between two of the con- 
testants: the opera presented was Wag- 
ner’s “G6tterdimmerung”’—with Leinsdorf 
in the pit (for the first time with that 
work) and Melchior on the stage. Both 
got applause but the young conductor 
seemed to have a distinct edge. What may 
happen when Mme. Flagstad reports for 
a rehearsal Feb. 5—if she reports—is 
another story. 


| The management of the opera had more 
on its mind last week than Wagnerian 
feuds. It had a landlord knocking on the 
door. In December the stockholders of the 
realty association which owns the property 
voted to sell the house and land to the 
present producing company—the Metro- 
politan Opera Association (Newsweek, 
Dec. 25, 1939) . Last month their directors 
confirmed the sale, subject to court ap- 
praisal, for $1,970,000—of which $500,000 
must be paid in cash by May 31. 

Since that means some swift money rais- 
ing, the board of directors of the company, 
meeting the same day of the Leinsdorf- 
Melchior row, announced that “to make 
the Metropolitan Opera a national music 
center,” citizens throughout the country 
would be asked to contribute $1,000,000. 
David Sarnoff, president of RCA and a 
member of the board, stated that the 
millions of radio listeners to the opera 
would be actively canvassed to do their 
part. Future revolutionary changes con- 
templated by the change in ownership 
included the opening of the Diamond 
Horseshoe boxes to the public, rearranging 
the second row of boxes into a regular 
balcony, and possibly air conditioning the 
house to make it available to summer 
events. 
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Orchestra Wired for Sound 


Various musicians have pointed out that 
i Bach and Beethoven were reborn to- 
day, they would scarcely recognize a per- 
formance of their own compositions, so 

at has been the improvement in almost 
all instruments during the past century. 

What of the musical instruments of the 
future? A possible answer was given last 
Sunday night at a benefit staged in the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, for the 
Musicians Emergency Fund. In “Varia- 
tions of 1940,” leading concert and opera 
stars, as well as Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. 
Angier Biddle Duke, Mrs. Harrison Tweed 
(Michael Strange), Donna Marina Tor- 
lonia, and many others presented tab- 
jeaux reviewing musical milestones from 
1940 B.C. to A.D. 1940. Then came the 
glimpse into the future—a concert by the 
Cracraft Electronic Orchestra. 

To help out the wind effects, a few saxo- 
phonists and players of similar instruments 
were added. for the occasion. But in the 
main the music was made by twelve men 
who produced at least the volume of an 
entire symphon~ orchestra while playing 
twelve more or less weird-looking instru- 
ments. The violins and ’cellos, for example, 
had strings and bows but otherwise were 
not much more than skeletons of the con- 
ventional fiddle; the piano was a Miessner 
Electronic; there was one of the now famil- 
iar Novachords and a Hammond organ 
without pipes or reeds. 

From each instrument dangled an elec- 
tric cord connecting it with a loudspeaker 
in front of the player and with what looked 
like a radio control board in front of the 
conductor, André Monici, who led with 
his right hand while his left hand moved 
theostats that “mixed” volume and color. 
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Basically all instruments in the Cra- 
craft Orchestra operate on the same prin- 
ciple: instead of the usual sounding board 
or box, each has within it a tiny micro- 
phonic pickup which translates vibrations 
into voltages that amplifiers, in turn, con- 
vert into sound. But the sounds are those 
no ordinary instruments could produce. 
Thus the Novachord both imitates or- 
chestral effects and produces timbres all its 
own, while the twelve-note tympanum is 
in a class by itself. Made entirely of wires, 
it gives forth kettledrum effects when 
struck but when plucked suggests a bass 
guitar in abnormally low register. 

The man who assembled this curious 
orchestra is Tom Adrian Cracraft—a 35- 
year-old native of Salt Lake City who 
three years ago switched from stage de- 
signing to music. After experimental work 


nel 


Electronic Orchestra: director, 
from this control board ... 






















. . . both leads and controls effects of his orchestra (I. to r., violins, bass viol, ty 








with B. J. Miessner, originator of the elec- 
tronic piano, he founded his orchestra, 
which is heard occasionally on NBC. 





RECORD WEEK 


MENDELSSOHN—Reformation symphony. 
(Howard Barlow and Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony. Four 12-inch Colum- 
bia records in album, $6.) The fifth (and 
last) of Mendelssohn’s symphonies, com- 
posed in 1830 for the tercentenary of the 
Diet of Augsburg, draws its name from 
that circumstance and from the use of the 
greatest of all Lutheran chorales, “Ein’ 
Feste Burg.” A first recording. 


Mozart—Violin concerto. No. 4, in D 
major. (¥ritz Kreisler, London Philhar- 
monic under Malcolm Sargent. Three 12- 
inch Victor records in album, $6.50.) A 
favorite among Mozart’s half-dozen works 
in this genre, played by the master of the 
bow who will be 65 this Friday. 


Voice lovers are in clover with a crop of 
Victor recordings. Charles Panzéra sings 
Five Songs by the neglected Henri Dupare 
(two records, $4.50). Bidu Sayao, the 
Brazilian soprano, makes her first high- 
fidelity recordings (12-inch record, $2); 
Paul Robeson sings two Russian melodies 
(75 cents), and Webster Booth sings two 
great tenor arias from “The Messiah” 
($1.50) . 


For big and little listeners who recently 
enjoyed the movie of the same name, Gul- 
liver’s Travels is a collection of eight tunes 
and choruses used in the film and played 
by Victor Young’s orchestra with the as- 
sistance of various vocalists (four 10-inch 
Decca records in album, $1.90). More 


photos by Pat Terry 
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The Galahad of Chile 


by JOHN LARDNER 


J oe Louis goes 
to the post again 
on Feb. 9—his ninth 
start since he won 
the world’s heavy- 
weight champion- 
ship from James J. 
Braddock. 

‘ To round out the 

battery, his catcher 
this time will be 
Arturo Godoy of 
Chile, the heavy- 
weight champion of South America, 
a distinction which entitles the holder 
to send a letter to any part of this 
country for 3 cents. 

As usual, there is no betting except 
on rounds, the price being even money 
that Sefior Godoy will not be doing 
business at the ‘start of round four. 
That seems to be an equitable proposi- 
tion, for Godoy has neither the speed 
nor the science to avert an early knock- 
out by Louis. 

Nevertheless, the Chilean is worth a 
footnote in boxing history, and now is 
the time to supply it. After meeting 
Louis, many of the victims tend to lose 
their identity—viz., Roper, Brown, 
Mann, Brescia, Retzlaff, Simms, Et- 
tore, Perroni, and Uzcudun. These 
members of the hic-jacet category are 
generally lumped together under the 
name of “all them bums,” though the 
fact is that some of them were not 
bums at all, except in relation to Louis. 

Take Godoy. That’s more easily said 
than done, for the average fighter. 
Tony Galento, ranked among the first 
three living heavyweights, failed to 
take Godoy in two attempts. If you like 
Tony, what do you make of Godoy, 
who is the undisputed champion of 
Galento as well as South America? 

Lacking skill and speed and a finish- 
ing punch, this white son of the old 
Chango tribe has a talent all his own. 
He is beyond doubt the roughest and 
most illegal fighter of his day. He has 
no equal for sheer bad manners in the 
ring. We used to think highly of Galen- 
to in this respect, but, compared with 
Godoy, Tony is Childe Harold, and the 
hero of many of Emily Post’s most 
romantic passages about oyster forks 
and correct table linen. 

Godoy and Galento first fought in 
the old Hippodrome, now a memory. 
They mixed it warmly for a few rounds. 
Then the referee, Arthur Donovan, 





Joe Louis 


stepped forward and 
warned Galento 
about infringing the 
rules. This _inter- 
ested Sefor Godoy. 

“What did he 
do?” he asked Don- 
ovan, holding Ga- 
lento off by the 
simple process of 
keeping his right 
thumb in Tony’s 
eye. 

“He hit you with the back of his 
elbow,” explained the referee. 

“But I do the same thing!” snapped 
Godoy, annoyed that his best work 
should be overlooked. 

This was enough for Donovan. From 
then on he stood off and marveled 
silently at the spectacle. There were 
no complaints from either party, except 
at the end of one round, when Galento 
returned to his corner. 

“TI can’t even cuss this so-and-so,” he 
said bitterly. “He’s got his head in my 
mouth all the time!” 

After ten rounds of wholesome goug- 
ing, butting, and backhanding, they 
gave the decision to Godoy. Galento de- 
manded a return match. 

“Gimme another crack at him and I'll 
knock his brains out,” pleaded Tony. 
“Only don’t be so strict about the rules. 
He knew a couple of things I didn’t 
know, but I know them now.” 

So the boys were rematched on the 
Louis-Braddock card in Chicago, and 
gave another sterling exhibition of how 
not to act. Galento is an apt pupil. He 
showed he had learned some excellent 
stuff from his South American tutor. 
However, this availed him nothing, for 
shortly after the bell rang to end a 
certain round, as Tony was on his way 
to his corner congratulating himself, 
Godoy stalked around and hit him the 
best punch of the fight on the point of 
one of Tony’s chins. It took much of 
the starch out of Galento. 

I hope these simple facts will not 
give you the impression that Godoy 
has a chance against Louis. I remem- 
ber another fellow who tried to rough 
Louis—Primo Carnera—and I remem- 
ber how Louis picked the giant up and 
threw him reprovingly against the 
ropes, 10 feet away. 

But, at least, the doomed man is 
an interesting character. That al- 
ways helps. 





Arturo Godoy 
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Viennese Waltzes is a group of ten lilting 
numbers—four by the waltz-king Strauss, 
the others by Emil Waldteufel, Joseph 
Lanner, and C. M. Ziehrer (five 10-inch 
Decca records in album, $2.25) . 
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Swinging Scandinavian: 
Lee Savold’s Career at Stake 
in Title-Shot Pastor Bout 


A barker at a fair in Madison, Minn, 
shouted an offer of $25 to anyone who 
would dare to come inside the tent and 
survive four rounds with the local “Ring 
Terror.” Up stepped a 16-year-old tov- 
headed youngster of Norwegian parents, 
He had never fought before. But he swung 
a haymaker, knocked the “Ring Terror” 
cold, and walked off with the purse. 

Returning to his home in Minneapolis, 
the boy wondered if he had just been 
lucky or if he actually possessed the stuff 
of a fighter. After all, he was talented in 
other sports, particularly in skiing and 
horsemanship, learned on his father’s farm. 
But boxing was something new, and he 
went to a local gymnasium for a test. 
Mike Gibbons, the ex - middleweight, 
watched him work and not only encour- 
aged him but’ volunteered valuable 
pointers. 

That was how in 1933 Lee Savold (pro- 
nounced Say-vold) got started in the 
punching business. Two years later, after 
acquiring a wife, a child, and more debts 
than he could handle, Savold was forced 
to abandon a promising but unprofitable 
career, during which he had won 36 out of 
47 starts, and to take odd jobs here and 
there. He worked in a stamp and die fac- 
tory, in a horse market, and on a dock. 

In a St. Paul, Minn., saloon last spring, 
he was serving up drinks when Pinky 
George, the pint-sized fight manager, re- 
discovered him. Pinky played the longest 
sort of a hunch, for the 22-year-old bar- 
keep had swelled to 252 pounds, 10 
pounds overweight, through lack of ex- 
ercise. It took a diet of juices and stewed 
fruits to deflate him to the normal 18? 
pounds. 

In one year under Manager George's 
guidance, Savold has arrived at the thresh- 
old of fame. Mike Jacobs matched him 
last week with Bob Pastor (in New York 
City, Mar. 1) . Rookie Savold will get only 
a meager 15 per cent of the gate, compared 
with the veteran Pastor’s 40 per cent, but 
the winner is promised a crack at Joe 
Louis’ title this summer, provided, of 
course, the Brown Bomber takes care of 
his next assignment, Arturo Godoy (se 
Sport Week). 

No doubt about it, Savold, who now lives 
in Des Moines, is being rushed. Although 
he has won ten of his last thirteen fights 
by knockouts, the victims were ll puish- 
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“Say, Mr. Clark— 
what is an 





UPPOSE YOU WERE being shown 
through the Home Office of a life in- 
surance company and came to a door 
lettered “Actuary.” Perhaps you might 
be puzzled as to the meaning of the word. 


Of course, if you turned to the diction- 
ary, you would learn there that an Ac- 
tuary is “one whose profession is to cal- 
culate insurance risks and premiums.” 


> This definition is correct, as far as it 
goes. But it falls far short of picturing 
the true scope of an Actuary’s activities. 

Nowadays his profession is highly spe- 
cialized. It is a profession in which a man 
may hope to gain recognized standing 
only after years of intensive study and 
training. For he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the three complicated fac- 
tors on which life insurance premiums 
are based... Mortality, Interest, and 
Expense. 


For example, in order to arrive at pre- 
mium charges which will be both safe and 
fair, the Actuary must make detailed 
analyses of the past and present death 
rates among many different groups of 
people. From these studies, he is able to 
compile mortality tables which provide 


an amazingly dependable yardstick for 
his guidance in computing premiums. 


> The Actuary must also take into ac- 
count the interest rate which the com- 
pany may reasonably undertake to earn 
on the investments it makes for the bene- 
fit of its policyholders. 


And in a mutual life insurance com- 
pany, such as Metropolitan, the Actuary 
prepares data which enables the Board 
of Directors to determine the annual di- 
visible surplus which will be returned to 





Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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the policyholders in the form of divi- 
dends. 


Another of the Actuary’s duties, to- 
gether with the legal staff, is to draw up 
the policy forms issued by the company. 


He keeps running records of such im- 
portant matters as mortality... the ages 
and occupations of people insured... the 
company’s experience on outstanding 
policies. He also assembles data needed 
for the preparation of the Annual State- 
ment, which is submitted to the proper 
state authorities, and forms a public rec- 
ord of the year’s activities. 
> In short, because of the nature of his 
work, an Actuary might well be defined 
as the “engineer” who helps design the 
“product” a life insurance company of- 
fers...and then figures out what the 
policyholders should reasonably pay for 
the benefits provided by their contracts. 
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overs. And he lost one of his bouts to oft- 
beaten Buddy Baer on a decision. 

He moves into the spot against Pastor, 
not on his record or boxing skill, but sim- 
ply because of an honest-to-goodness right 
wallop. Last month when he uncorked the 
right on the whalish person of Jim Rob- 
inson, who had a 25-pound pull in the 
weights, and put him away in the third 
round, the crowd roared and Promoter 
Jacobs was deeply impressed. A fellow 
with a Sunday punch like that “might” 
beat anybody. 

Savold confidently expects to ride by the 
back-pedaling Pastor without drawing a 
deep breath. Of his chances against Louis, 
he says: “I believe I can keep from be- 
ing punished too much until I land my 
haymaker. One of us will get knocked 
out.” Among those who know their box- 
ing best, it will be Louis at something like 
10 to 1 odds. 


“Hammering” Henry Armstrong who 
two years ago became the only fighter in 
ring history to hold three titles simultane- 
ously (the featherweight, the lightweight, 
and the welterweight), successfully kept 
possession of the one crown he has left, 
the welter, in New York City last week, 
by pummeling Pedro Montanez into sub- 
mission in the ninth round. 





The Honor System 


In the vernacular of golfers, the phrase 
“your honor” has a much happier con- 
notation than that of the stern bench 
occupant who passes out fines and jail 
terms. It is what your opponent says after 
you have won a hole, his way of indicating 
that you have earned the privilege of 
shooting first off the next tee. 

Whether it is really a privilege to have 
the honor in golf-was questioned last week 
by the winter-touring pros in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. A locker-room survey by Fred 
Corcoran, manager of the tour, showed a 
majority considered the honor more of a 
handicap than a blessing. 

Here was a typical argument. Players 
A and B, those ancient foemen, are even 
going to the last hole. Golfer A, having 
won the seventeenth hole, must shoot first. 
He slices out of bounds, wasting two 
strokes. Golfer B then cautiously plays 
safe, and, without risk, wins the match. 
Would it not have been fairer if Golfer 
A had had the option of shooting first or 
second? 

“Decidedly yes,” argued Walter Hagen 
last week. “Under the optional honor sys- 
tem, I could have won a lot more tourna- 
ments.” (As it was, the Haig managed to 
swallow the fruits of 55 major victories 
in 25 years.) Bobby Jones took the oppo- 
site view: “Fundamentally, I am instinc- 
tively against changing the rules . . . Golf 
has been a good game for a long time 

- When you’re concentrating [Jones 
used to ignore his opponent in the flesh 


Wide World 
Mrs. du Pont and her champion 
beagle, Meadow Lark Draftsman 


and compete against mythical Old Man 
Par] the less distraction you have the 
better.” 

The pros plan to petition the United 
States Golf Association for a change in the 
honor system, but action is unlikely. Like 
Jones, the fathers of the fairways cherish 
tradition. They proudly point to the fact 
that the fundamental principles of the 
game have been altered little since the 
days of Mary Queen of Scots. 
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Sport Squibs 

Ch. Meadow Lark Draftsman, a beagle 
owned by the Foxcatcher Beagles of Mr. 
and Mrs. William du Pont Jr. of Bellevue, 
Del., was acclaimed last week as the out. 
standing American specimen of all breeds 
of pure-bred dogs exhibited in 1939, He 
rolled up 407 points—150 more than his 
nearest rival—by winning best of hounds 
at 35 shows. Never once during the year 
was he unplaced in any event in which he 
competed. 


{| Track’s two top heroes, Glenn Cunning. 
ham and Don Lash, were both upset i in the 
Knights of Columbus meet in Boston, 
Mass. Chuck Fenske won the mile from 
Glenn Cunningham by 8 yards in 4:103, 
and Greg Rice of Notre Dame outsprinted 
Don Lash by 20 yards in the 2-mile, timed 
in 9:01.7. 


{ In an effort to bolster box-office receipts, 
the New York Americans acquired 37- 
year-old Eddie Shore (four times voted 
the league’s most valuable player) from 
the Boston Bruins in exchange for Eddie 
Wiseman and an estimated $5,000 in cash. 
Shore, who owns the minor-league Spring- 
field club, had been at odds with the Bruins 
all season, refusing to play part-time for 
them. Though an aging veteran near the 
end of the ice trail, he is expected to add 
color in the Americans’ home games. 


{ Dashing over an outdoor rink in 
La Crosse, Wis., Leo Freisinger won four 
events and the men’s national speed-skat- 
ing championship. Madeline (Maddy) 
Horn of Beaver Dam, Wis., won the wom- 
en’s title for the fourth straight year, then 
announced her retirement. 





Acme 


Moose Trap: When two moose lock antlers, as these did in a recent 
battle in the Farewell Lake region of Alaska, both ordinarily die. In this 
photo the winner (left) had no way of breaking away from his dead victim 
and was doomed to perish from starvation. Then Jack Benson, wildlife 
agent, came along, roped the victor, sawed the locked antlers apart, and 


set him free. 
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... who does YOUR worrying? 


We wish you'd take a look at this little lady . . . Dinner for eight 
tonight. Two youngsters to feed beforehand and a baby to put to 
bed. And the neighbors buzz the rumor, “She does all her own work.” 
But is she worried about all this? Look at her—calm as a queen bee! 


SHE’S hired a staff of profession- 
als to do her worrying for 
her—at twenty-five cents a month. They 
work full time—technicians and home 
economists... chemists... engineers... 
stylists . . . and a couple of hundred 
manufacturers besides. 


WHEN SHE WANTS NEW MENUS she 
just lets her Something-Different-For- 
Dinner-Worriers find them. The latest 
style creations and beauty helps are 
turned over to her monthly by her Style- 
Worriers. 


And to get the best buys, she has car- 


loads of merchandise tested and approved 
by her Testers and Approvers. 


Now, not every housewife knows about 
Good Housekeeping. Just two and a fifth 
million out of 30 million in 
America are regulars. But, 
boy! What regulars. What 
customers. What a market 
for nice things! 


AND THE ADVERTISERS, 
how do they like having 
their products ruthlessly de- 
worried for consumers at the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


and Bureau? Well, suppose you had some- 
thing to sell. Wouldn’t you like to have 
it recommended to the nation’s Buyers- 


In-Chief? 


Here are two million, two hundred 
thousand women who streamline their 
housekeeping with new uses for good 
products and new products for good uses. 


So we introduce Miss Educated Buyer 
to Mr. Careful Advertiser. And 
we can hardly turn our backs 
before they’re calling each 
other “sweetheart”! 


In February Good Housekeeping— 
Why American Women Should Favor a 
Third Presidential Term, by Harold L. 
Ickes—Why American Women Should 
Oppose a Third Presidential Term, by 
Hugh S. Johnson. 
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U.S. Checkrein on War Buying 
to Safeguard Our Own Defense 


Washington Plan Set Up 
at Same Time the Allies Decide 
to Pool Their Purchases 


After the outbreak of the World War, 
the British Government waited from 
August until December 1914—when it 
made J. P. Morgan & Co. its American 
purchasing agent—to start buying Amer- 
ican war materials, and the French didn’t 
designate a buying agent (also Morgan) 
until several months later. 

In contrast, both governments already 
had airplane missions in this country 
when the present conflict started, and the 
French established a regular purchasing 
commission here late in September and 
the British in November. And the con- 
trast with 1914 became even more pro- 
nounced last week, when the Allies swung 
their buying machinery into high gear 
by combining their respective commis- 
sions under a single agency— 
the Anglo-French Purchasing 
Board. 


was made in New York, the White House 
revealed the formation of a committee to 
coordinate foreign war buying with our 
own defense needs. Consisting of officials 
from the Treasury, Army, and Navy, it 
is headed by Secretary Morgenthau and 
will review each foreign order booked by 
an American concern to make certain that 
it doesn’t deprive this country of es- 
sential materials. 

Later, Morgenthau expressed the fear 
that our present airplane-engine capacity 
was insufficient to fill the expected Al- 
lied orders for 8,000 to 12,000 planes, in 
view of the needs of our armed forces and 
air lines, which, he said, must come first. 
Morgenthau added that methods of elimi- 
nating the engine “bottleneck” were be- 
ing studied. 

An article in last Thursday’s Wall 
Street Journal contended, however, that 
the Allies planned a $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,700,000,000 aircraft purchase program 
(1939 American output was $225,000,000) 


Not all of the foreign buying news of 
the week concerned the belligerents, fo, 
a buying mission from Sweden, heade/ 
by Prince Bertil, son of the Swedis, 
Crown Prince, arrived in New Yor 
The Prince asserted that his group woul 
purchase chiefly cotton, steel, machinery 
and petroleum, but no planes or muni. 
tions. ; 

But if all these buying arrangement 
differ markedly from World War customs 
the variation in the trend of our actual 
exports is just as marked. In 1914, ow 
exports plummeted when war broke ou} 
and didn’t get back up to the 1913 levd 
until December. In contrast, our export; 
spurted last September and soared until 
the December figure reached the highest 
level since March 1930, despite the loss of 
the German and Polish trade. 

The big gains in exports for the war 
months resulted not only from the 56 per 
cent increase in sales to France and the 
huge rise in shipments to Latin America 
(Newsweek, Jan. 29), but also from a 
sharp spurt in exports to virtually all of 
the European neutrals. Thus our sales 
to Spain jumped 300 per cent over 1938 
—not surprising in view of Franco’s re- 
construction program and the elimina- 
tion of German trade—and shipments to 
the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Russia (a neutral until 





The heads of the British and 
French Purchasing Commis- 


November) rose by 64 per 
cent and to Italy by 30 per 





sions, Arthur B. Purvis, Cana- 
dian chemical executive and 
director of General Motors 
Corp., and J. Frédéric Bloch- 





Lainé, partner in Lazard 
Fréres, international banking 











house, were named chairman 
and vice chairman, respective- 
ly, of the new board. 














cent over the comparable 1938 
period (see chart). 

Part of the gain in sales to 
these latter countries, all of 
which are neighbors to Ger- 
many, represent our capture 
of markets abandoned by the 
Germans. On the other hand, 
the fact that larger shipments 








The chief functions of the 
board will be to prevent 
competition and overlapping 
between the commissions, and 
to maintain liaison with the 
United States Government. Its 
general policies, as outlined 
by Purvis and Bloch-Lainé, in- 
clude: bargaining directly with 
manufacturers and not through 
brokers or intermediaries, and 
the carrying on of purchases 
in a manner least likely to 
disturb the American economy 
or to interfere with our do- 
mestic preparedness program. Both offi- 
cials emphasized that purchases of Amer- 
ican aircraft would continue for the dura- 
tion of the war, and Purvis estimated 





total British purchases to date at be- 


tween $80,000,000 and $90,000,000. 
On the very day this announcement 











Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


which provided a way around this bottle- 
neck. According to The Journal, this pro- 
gram involves large-scale industrial mobili- 
zation, providing, among other things, for 
a much greater use of subcontractors—such 
as automobile and other metal-working 
plants—to turn out engine and plane parts. 


of petroleum, copper, and va- 
rious raw metallic products 
help account for the gains, 
plus the fact that our exports 
to Belgium alone among the 
neutrals actually declined 
(Belgium is playing ball with 
the Allies) , suggest that some 
of the goods are being trans 
shipped to Germany. 


Significance-—~ 


The coordination of the 
Allied buying activities af 
fords an assurance that the 
scrambling for materials that boosted 
prices in 1915-17 will not be repeated, 
while Washington’s machinery should pre- 
vent disruption of our defense program 
by the purchases of the foreign missions 
now here—not only those of the Allied 
powers but those sent to this country by 
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the Swedish and Finnish Governments 
as well. 

Smooth functioning of the Allied pur- 
chasing organization is guaranteed, more- 
over, by the fact that it is manned by 
officials thoroughly familiar with Amer- 
ican business customs and methods. For 
example, Purvis, in addition to his cur- 
rent business contracts, directed British 
purchases here during the World War, 
and the director of purchases for the 
British commission is an American, Edgar 
S. Bloom, who has just retired as presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Co. 

The further gain in exports promised 
by these buying activities will be small 
comfort, of course, to the nation’s tobac- 
co and fruit growers, already suffering 
from the restriction of Allied purchases 
to war materials. A Department of Agri- 
culture economist pointed out in Chicago 
last week, however, that if the war lasts 
for a year or more Britain would prob- 
ably be forced to turn to us for large food 
supplies. 





Utility Crackdown 


Public-utility systems were required by 
the SEC to meet a deadline on Dec. 1, 
1938, for the filing of tentative integration 
plans under the “death sentence” clause 
of the Holding Company Act. Although 
virtually the entire industry complied at 
that time, the plans submitted have since 
then largely remained pretty pictures on 
paper. 

Last week, speaking in New York be- 
fore the American Management Associa- 
tion, the commission’s chairman, Jerome 
Frank, announced that “sometime in Feb- 
ruary” proceedings would be begun, be- 
cause by their inaction the companies had 
indicated “a definite preference for hav- 
ing the government initiate this program.” 
The SEC will issue “show cause” orders 
and hold extensive hearings. After final 
orders are issued, the companies have a 
year to comply and may appeal to the 
courts. 

Frank declared that the program was 
not designed to destroy investments but 
to aid “those investors whose securities 
have real value.” Later, telling reporters 
he was certain there would be no destruc- 
tion of security values, he said: “We will 
do everything to preserve these interests.” 
Wendell L. Willkie, Commonwealth & 
Southern president, promptly commented: 
“I am personally very glad that Mr. 
Frank, rather than utility management, 
gives that assurance.” 





Labor Notes 


Defenders of the Wagner Act contend 
that it has served its avowed purpose—to 
“diminish the cause of labor disputes”— 
since 1937, when the Supreme Court, by 
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upholding the law, compelled general com- 
pliance. This idea was expressed again last 
week by NLRB Chairman J. Warren Mad- 
den in a paper read before the United 
Christian Council for Democracy in Cleve- 
land. But what Madden overlooked, ac- 
cording to a quick response from H. W. 
Prentiss Jr., president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, is that the 
1938 strike decline was a concomitant of 
the business decline and that the number 
of strikes in 1938 (2,772 against 4,740 in 
1937) still was larger than in any year of 
declining business since 1920. More of the 
board’s side of this argument is scheduled 
to be heard this week when its defense is 
presented before the Smith committee. 


§ In January 1934 the electricians in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago walked 
out, demanding a raise of $28 a month. 
For six years, day and night, pickets 
pounded up and down Sheridan Road, 
in front of the place. Last week the 
picketing ceased. “The strike has been 
settled to everyone’s satisfaction,” said 
a terse statement issued jointly by the 
union and hotel. 
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Worried Unions 


Both AFL and CIO Fighting 
Exposés in Building Inquiry 


In the turbulent history of American 
trust busting, the broadest campaign ever 
undertaken is the present investigation of 
the building industry. Aimed at reducing 
construction costs to a point where more 
Americans can afford new homes, this in- 
quiry has cost $167,000 since it started 
last summer and has become the full-time 
job of 106 men—a quarter of the staff of 
the Department of Justice Antitrust Di- 
vision headed by Assistant Attorney Ger- 
eral Thurman W. Arnold. 

Since last fall these government men 
have herded witnesses before Federal 
grand juries in ten of the nation’s largest 
cities to tell what they knew of reasons fot 
high building costs in their communities. 
Some cited price fixing, collusive bidding, 
systems of throwing all the business '° 
established concerns (policed by unit 
strikes) , or threats of dealer groups to cut 
off supplies. Others told of jurisdictional 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS Home Coverage circula- 
tion penetrates every section of the city and suburbs, 
and exactly parallels the tremendous purchasing power 
of metropolitan Chicago. Because this newspaper goes 
into the homes, to be read in the evening by every 
member of the family, a multi-reader circulation has 
resulted. Well in excess of 1,000,000 persons among 
more than 440,000 families regularly read The Chicago 
Daily News. 

This family-wide audience, of unusual value to 
advertisers who seek economical and effective repre- 
sentation in the Chicago market, has been won and 
retained by a sound program of newspaper publishing. 


eS GIVE THIS NEWSPAPER A MULTI-READER CIRCULATION 





The Chicago Daily News is a complete newspaper. 
It is clean. It is accurate. It is sincere. Chicagoans re- 
gard it as a pillar of strength. They depend upon it 
to provide thorough news and picture coverage, and 
wholesome entertainment. They depend upon it to 
wage a never-ending fight for civic decency, and the 
protection of public rights. And they know its high 
advertising standards will be maintained with vigi- 
lance and care. 

A medium of this character, with this full-family 
readership, possessing the confidence and trust of its 
audience, is an unusually profitable and productive 


investment for advertisers. 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER + WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 





DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO + NEW YORK OFFICE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE, 4-119 General Motors Bldg. « SAM FRANCISCO OFFICE, Hobart Bldg. 
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HENRY WEIS MFG, CO. (Est. 1876) 
228 Oak St., Elkhart, ind. 
Please send information about Weisways [ } for 
ent home [ ] new home [ } clubs, institutions 
) industrial building. 


Name 





Address. 
City. 
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ON N-Y-K+’S SHIPS OF FRIENDSHIP! 


Say goodbye to the turmoil of “scarey” headlines 
on N.Y.K.‘s great, swift liners where the friendly 
tradition of gracious living brings genuine hos- 
pitality. Sail N.Y.K. eastward or westward across 
the Pacific to the Orient... the Philippines... 
Australasia... to South America...and under- 
stand whyso many American travelers call N.Y.K.’s 
fine modern fleet... “Ships of Friendship”... 


PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 
Lowest all year round-trip fares: 
Ist Class + from $595 Tourist Cabin from $245 


Subject to change 


PACIFIC COAST TO SOUTH AMERICA 


by modern motor liners, Yasukuni Maru and Heiyo Maru 


N°Y°K*’S GREAT NEW MODERN FLEET 
24 new passenger and freight vessels are under 
construction for various services. When this ship- 
building program is completed, the N.Y.K. fleet 
will contain 149 vessels, aggregating 1,010,000 
gross tons. 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 89, N.Y.K. 
Line: 25 Broadway, New York; 551 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 1404 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 333 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 518 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, or 
any Cunard White Star Ltd. Office. 


Ri-W- KK: LER E 


———(JAPAN MAIL) 
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strikes between unions and out-and-out 
racketeering by union leaders. 

The upshot has been the indictment of 
103 corporations, five trade associations, 
$4 unions, 92 union representatives, and 
235 other individuals. Four of these cases 
have been settled through agreement be- 
tween the trust busters and those indicted, 
and fines of $5,000 and $6,000 were levied 
in two other cases where the defendants 
elected not to fight. 

So far, the loudest squawks over the 
inquiry have come from AFL union lead- 
ers. When two of their international-union 
presidents, William L. Hutcheson of the 
carpenters and D. W. Tracy of the elec- 
tricians, were indicted, they contended 
that the antitrust laws were never intend- 
ed to prosecute unions. This cry was raised 
again last week when an indictment was 
returned against Joseph P. Ryan, AFL 
longshoremen’s boss, and ten of his assist- 
ants, on charges of tying up lumber ship- 
ments to force retail lumber workers to 
quit the CIO clerks’ union. Surprisingly, 
the CIO Industrial Union Council joined 
in protesting this use of antitrust laws, 
fearing that the government sauce for the 
AFL goose might well be used on the CIO 
gander. 


Significance 


In view of the Administration’s friendli- 
ness toward organized labor, the Justice 
Department’s sweeping attack upon labor’s 
excesses and racketeering in the building 
industry is a noteworthy achievement. 
But if lasting reforms are to be made, the 
campaign must be carried beyond the 
present ten-city program. For this 
reason, efforts of labor to bring pressure 
on Attorney General Jackson to ease up 
on prosecutions, and to have the depart- 
ment’s appropriation reduced, will bear 
close watching. 


NEWSWEEK 


Cool Doghouse 


Some startling air-conditioning, heating, 
and refrigeration developments were ex. 
hibited in Cleveland last week at the Sixth 
International Heating and Ventilating Ex. 
position, held under the auspices of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers. Among them were an air- 
conditioned doghouse, made as a publicity 
stunt by the Bryant Heater Co.; a portable 
hot-water radiator that can be carried from 
room to room and plugged into any elec. 
tric socket (Burnham Radiator Co.); a 
combination unit for heating and cooling 
different parts of a building at the same 
time—for example, heating the offices 
while cooling the storage rooms (Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp.) , and a drink- 
ing fountain with a photoelectric cell that 
starts the flow of water at a prospective 
drinker’s approach (General Electric Co.). 

Visitors at the show—numbering about 
50,000 persons, 25 per cent more than at 
the previous exposition in 1938—also in- 
spected Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co.’s air purifier, which removes 
dust, smoke, and pollen by charging the 
atmosphere with electricity; the Carrier 
Corp.’s new and smaller-sized room cool- 
er (14-ton capacity), mounted on casters 
so it can be backed up to a window and 
plugged in like a radio, and the Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Co.’s streamlined fur- 
nace, stoker, humidifier, and coal hopper 
combined in a single compact unit for heat- 
ing six rooms. 

Most of the exhibitors expressed opti- 
mism over the industry’s outlook. In 1939 
the number of air-conditioning installations 
increased by 25 per cent over the previous 
year while the total horsepower capacity of 
the new installations rose by less than 1 
per cent, indicating a decided trend toward 
smaller-sized, portable equipment suitable 





Acme 


Three Queens: Nowadays no harvest celebration is complete with- 
out a beauty to rule it. Recent monarchs: Miss Janet Austin, whose 
royalty stems from National City, Calif.’s celery crop; Miss Leone John- 
son, queen of the Florida Orange Festivul; and Miss Ruth Nunn, crowned 
citrus monarch by a grocers’ meeting in Chicago. 
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Acme 
Doghouse—for man as well as beast 





for homes and small stores. For 1940 the 
general feeling was expressed by Willis H. 
Carrier, chairman of the Carrier Corp., 
who declared that his company was look- 
ing forward to a 20 per cent increase in 
dollar volume over 1939. 
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Steel’s Side 


At the TNEC hearings on the steel in- 
dustry last November, members of the in- 
vestigating group contended that the steel 
companies should have cut prices more 
freely during the depression so as to ob- 
tain increased orders and stimulate busi- 
ness generally. Last week the industry had 
an opportunity to answer this criticism. 

Theodore O. Yntema, economist for the 
United States Steel Corp., presented a 
study showing that “a reduction in the 
price of steel . . . will bring only a small 
increase in its consumption” and that “un- 
less wages and other costs could have been 
further reduced . . . a substantially lower 
price level for steel during the last ten 
years would have brought general bank- 
ruptcy in the industry. 

His conclusions were disputed by a num- 
ber of government economists—most strik- 
ingly by Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, veteran 
New Dealer from the Department of Agri- 
culture, who made the surprising sugges- 
tion that the major industries should be 
allowed to get together to establish poli- 
cies that would encourage production and 
permit lower prices—such as farmers do 
under the AAA, for example. Ezekiel’s idea 
(which is developed extensively in his 
book, “$2,500 a Year”) is typical of the 
conviction held by certain New Dealers, 
who argued at the very time the current 
big trust-busting drive was starting that 
some sort of a NRA or cartel arrangement 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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How Switch in Financing Methods 


Started Phenomenal Come-Back 









Struggling Company Increases Volume 
400% In Five Years—More Than 


Doubles Net Worth 





EDCO, Inc.*, was a small and 
struggling concern in 1933. Its 
treasury had been practically 
gutted by reverses of the previ- 
ous few years. 


With credit refused by the trade, 
loans denied it by the banks, the 
company hopefully turned to us 
to negotiate advances on its 
accounts receivable. 


The result strikingly demon- 
strates how utterly the old con- 
ventional methods of financing 
fail in times of greatest need, 
and how completely our flexible 
“‘Non-Notification’’ Open Ac- 
count Financing meets the re- 
quirements of modern business. 


Where others saw only a sorry 


* * 


financial statement and refused the 
risk, we saw a going company 
with annual sales amounting 
to $200,000 and with excellent 
possibilities of even greater 
volume and a successful future. 
We were perfectly willing to ad- 
vance cash on current receivables 
and on further sales as made, 
shipped and invoiced. 


From that point, the affairs of 
EDCO, Inc. took a turn for the 
better. Sales increased each year. 
Net profit ratio improved. Trade 
credit was restored. Today, the 
company’s net worth stands at 
$40,000 as against $17,000, and 
sales have gone up from $200,000 
to $1,000,000 annually. 


* * 













If you are having any kind of trouble, in arranging your financing, let 
the experience of EDCO, Inc. point the way to a quick and thoroughly 
sound solution. Our vast resources and long experience in industrial 
financing enable us to cope successfully with almost any problem. 
Write for our new pamphlet ‘‘COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING”. 
Address your request to Department NW. ' 














*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $63,000,000 











aa of course! And 


here it is!|—generated right in your own 
establishment with one of these new low- 
priced, popular-size “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel- 
Electric Sets operating on cheap (Diesel) 
fuel. Plants are simple, complete and com- 
pact—easily installed in small space. Easy 
to start, run and maintain. Self-regulat- 
ing (no switchboard or other external con- 
trol apparatus needed); no frequent or 
delicate adjustments required; no trained 
attendant necessary. And ‘Caterpillar’ 
proved design and quality construction 
enable them to write off their initial cost 
long before the end of their serviceable life. 


To managements of mills, shops, 


garages, service stations, resorts, hotels, 
stores, hospitals, institutions, bakeries, 
dairies, etc., we say get the facts. See 
nearest dealer or SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
*Slightly more or less, depending on average loads 


and local price of Diesel fuel. Sizes 13 to 30 kw. 
For regular, auxiliary or emergency-standby use. 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


Feet eseses ese eee 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. N-25, Peoria, Illinois 


Send free information on new Diesel- 
Electric Sets. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





The Only Gold Question Is One of Timing 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In writing here on the subject of 
gold a few weeks ago (Business Tides, 
Jan. 8) the view was expressed that it 
is becoming increasingly imperative 
that we do something to stop the con- 
tinued piling up of the metal in this 
country. Unfortunately there was not 
space to go ahead and discuss what our 
domestic policy should be. In conse- 
quence there has been such a barrage 
of questions from readers on what the 
correct policy is that one is almost in- 
clined to agree with Mark Sullivan 
that this is a “bitterly contentious and 
highly speculative” problem. But ac- 
tually it isn’t at all. Mr. Sullivan might 
with equal accuracy apply the same 
description to the argument of whether 
Joe Louis is the world’s best heavy- 
weight fighter. For the fact is that what 
our government should do about gold 
is obvious. The only question is on 
the matter of timing. 

To make this clear it is desirable to 
emphasize three principal points. And 
it happens that within the past few 
days each of these has been discussed 
publicly by an outstanding authority. 
It is possible, therefore, to give the en- 
tire case by summarizing these analyses. 


The first was an article in the 
January Federal Reserve Bulletin by 
E. A. Goldenweiser, director of the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics of the 
Reserve Board. The broad point made 
by this analysis is that there is nothing 
of a self-corrective nature about the 
problem. No large amount of the 
metal, in the opinion of Mr. Golden- 
weiser, will leave this country as a 
result of capital movements. Neither 
does he see the likelihood that we will 
have a great import balance and con- 
sequently use the gold in payment for 
foreign goods and services. On the con- 
trary, after the war the foreign nations 
will be buying rather than selling 
abroad. All told, therefore, the con- 
clusion here is, to repeat, “that the 
problem of our huge gold stock is like- 
ly to stay with us for a long while.” 

The second analysis—it came third 
in point of time—was a speech before 
the Connecticut Bankers Association 
by Dr. Randolph Burgess, formerly a 
senior officer of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. His discussion cen- 
tered on the problem of managed cur- 
rency, or political controls of our money 
and credit system. His conclusion was 


that the present system needs to be 
overhauled’ and simplified. In other 
words, he thinks our managed-currency 
experiment, whatever may be said for 
it as an emergency device, has now be- 
come a handicap to recovery. 

Last of the analyses was the annual 
report to the stockholders by Winthrop 
Aldrich, president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. It covered 
what should be done. The conclusion 
was that the gold standard should be 
restored—that in no other way can we 
so effectively carry the load of our 
present gold holdings and lessen the in- 
flationary threat to our economy of the 
excess reserve position of the banks. 


"Bhat. then, is the case. To re- 
phrase the argument: First, the prob- 
lem is not self-corrective but will have 
to be faced by positive action. Second- 
ly, managed money now has had seven 
years of experience and has proved a 
failure. Finally, as a step in offsetting 
past errors and keeping them from be- 
coming still more serious we must re- 
store the gold standard. This will leave 
many other problems, both domestic 
and international, of a monetary char- 
acter. But at least it will give us a 
monetary system in which one may 
have confidence. 

One more point needs to be men- 
tioned. This is that when the gold 
standard is restored, it should be no 
halfway measure. The need is for a 
full gold standard—not some hybrid 
arrangement whereby only those with 
$13,000, which is the approximate value 
of the standard gold ingot, will be able 
to convert their savings into gold. That 
was a device introduced in England in 
1925 for eliminating the demand of the 
public for gold coins. We have no oc- 
casion for such tricks. Quite the re- 
verse. The more gold the public takes 
the happier the government should be. 
The correct policy, in other words, in- 
sofar as domestic gold is concerned 
and forgetting the international and 
collateral problems, is a gold-coin stand- 
ard, not just a gold-bullion standard. 

As stated above there is room for 
argument as to how soon such a change 
should be made. On the whole, how- 
ever, the sooner it is done the better 
it will be, for it will mean that at last 
we are turning against the philosophy 
of trying anything except what has al- 
ways worked before. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
should be substituted for the concept of 
strict competition enforced by the Sher- 
man Act. 

Despite its novelty, the Ezekiel sugges- 
tion was not followed up by the TNEC, 
doubtless because of the fact that another 
set of New Dealers is committed to trust 
busting, contending that the suggested get- 
togethers would result in price raising 
rather than price cutting. As for the steel 
industry, even those executives who favor 
greater intra-industry cooperation would 
hesitate to plump for the get-together 
plan, since it would certainly involve in- 
creased government regulation. 


€ At its life-insurance hearings last June 
the TNEC indicated it might come out in 
favor of a broad program of Federal reg- 
ulation of the insurance business. Last 
week Chairman Joseph C. O’Mahoney at- 
tempted to quiet insurance executives’ 
fears on this score by denying that the 
committee sought to “abolish the agency 
system” or that it wanted to put the gov- 
ermment into the insurance business. How- 
ever, he said nothing regarding proposals 
to substitute Federal for state supervision. 





Labor vs. Symphony 


Seven times since 1900, musicians and 
public leaders have tried to give Wash- 
ington a symphony orchestra. Several have 
lasted for only one performance; the most 
recent, the National Symphony Orchestra 
under Hans Kindler, has existed since 1931. 
But last week it appeared that its nine- 
year history was also to come to an end. 
Its board of directors called off the cam- 
paign scheduled for Feb. 5-15 to raise the 
$105,000 sustaining fund necessary to in- 
sure next year’s performances. 

Behind that action was labor trouble 
dating back to last Nov. 1, when the Wash- 
ington local of the Musicians Protective 
Union began negotiations for next year’s 
contract. Instead of the basic pay rate of 
$50 a week at present earned by each of 
the 82 players and instead of this year’s 
23-week season, the union asked $60 a 
week and a 25-week season. 

Various compromises were suggested; 
the union remained adamant. The board of 
directors figured out that this would mean 
a $130,000 sustaining fund instead of a 
$105,000 one and since “this is approxi- 
mately $27,000 more than Washington has 
ever been able to provide for the mainte- 
hance of its symphony,” according to the 
directors, the latter called quits. 





The Old ‘Narrow Gauge’ 


When the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn 
Railroad was organized in 1874 to serve 
communities along the Massachusetts 
North Shore between Boston and Lynn, 
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He Set a Trap for Lightning 


TALKING thunderstorms is nothing unusual for Karl 
McEachron. He’s done it for years—photographing light- 


ning bolts, traveling miles to study struck trees and build- 
ings, enticing lightning to strike his equipment so that it will 
write a record of its voltage and power. He even has in his 
laboratory a machine to imitate it—a _ 10-million-volt 
lightning generator like the one seen in action last year 
by two and a half million visitors to the G-E building at 
the New York World’s Fair. 


Dr. McEachron’s work has won him world recognition as 
an expert on lightning. And at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 
the G-E High Voltage Laboratory, he and his associates 
are learning how to outwit this “outlaw” of nature— 
learning ways to keep it from interfering with your electric 
service. That’s one reason why a passing thunderstorm 
isn’t the signal for a “black-out” in your home, as it used 
to be. Your lights may blink, but they seldom stay out. 


Karl McEachron is one of the hundreds of men in General 
Electric who are devoting their lives to making electricity 
more useful to you—are helping industry to improve its 
products and services, to sell them for less, and so make 
them available to more millions of people. These men are 
helping to raise the living standards of everyone by creating 
“More Goods for More People at Less Cost.” 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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7 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


AZe THE SOUTH 
Expect More Than Just 


SPEED! 


Expect a lot of speed...smooth speed 
.-- but also expect protected comfort 
on Coast Line trains! 


Coast Line gives you your choice of 7 Fine 
Trains Daily. Each thoroughly modern; 
air-conditioned and air-cooled. Each swiftly 
gliding over the only double track route 
between the East and Florida—with the 
added safety protection of automatic sig- 
nals and train control. 


Choose Pullman or coach accommodations 
exactly suited to your needs...a departure 
and arrival time that saves additional pre- 
cious hours. For here is the greatest variety 
of train service ever offered Florida visitors. 
Fares are lowest. Consult your local ticket 
agent and make your reservations now. 


The DOUBLE TRACK-SEA LEVEL Route 
ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 








WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOWIS 7 | 
Hotel ‘Lennox 


DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 
N] REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 
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its officials found it would be cheaper to 
build cars and engines to fit the narrow 
tracks of the predecessor horsecar lines 
than to construct a new right of way. 

Ever after, the road was known as the 
“Narrow Gauge.” But it was no one-horse 
proposition. It was the first railroad to use 
a telephone to keep track of its trains en 
route; it pioneered in the use of steam fer- 
ries (the Boston end of the trip is across 
water); it was electrified in 1928, and it 
carried 20,000,000 persons each year dur- 
ing the good old days. 

Like many of its broad-gauge brothers, 
the “Narrow Gauge” suffered greatly from 
automobile competition—particularly since 
it had no freight business. By 1937 it was 
carrying only 7,000,000 pasengers annual- 
ly and in July of that year it filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. Liquidation appeared 
to be the only solution, and, after many 
negotiations, midnight Jan. 27 was set as 
the date for termination of service. 

The town of Winthrop, whose 4,000 
commuters have no other rail access to 
Boston, sought an injunction to force the 
road’s continuance, but just eleven hours 
before midnight last Saturday this elev- 
enth-hour hope was shattered by the 
courts. On Monday busses operating un- 
der emergency permits issued by the state 
began rolling along the North Shore to 
pick up the sorrowing ex-riders of the old 
“Narrow Gauge.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Plant Expansion 


Prospects for the capital-goods indus- 
tries were brightened by the announce- 
ment of three large industrial construction 
programs: Construction outlays of the 
North American Co. utilities system for 
1940 will amount to $38,500,000—largest 
in nine years and almost double that of 
1939. The program is designed to serve 


both the growing needs of customers and 
national-defense requirements . . . Report. 
ing the demand for aluminum at an all. 
time high, the Aluminum Co. of America 
at the start of this week announced g 
$30,000,000 expansion program, with $18. 
000,000 to be spent on producing units, 
including the new plant at Vancouver 
(Wash.) , and the remainder on fabricating 
divisions . . . Also this week, du Pont an. 
nounced that its plant-construction budget 
for 1940 would exceed the $27,700,000 
spent in 1939, with 60 per cent of the 
funds going for additional capacity re. 
quired by new products such as Nylon 
and Neoprene. 


Sales Records 


Stating that the final quarter of 1939 
was the most profitable period in the his- 
tory of Bethlehem Steel Corp., President 
Eugene Grace also revealed that Bethle- 
hem’s bookings of $538,368,398 last year 
were the largest recorded in peacetime 
(the record was $559,000,000 in 1917), 
Unfilled orders at the year end also con- 
stituted a peacetime high . . . Safeway 
Stores reported record sales in 1939. Its 
volume amounted to $385,500,000, highest 
since the company was formed in 1926 
Also, Safeway’s common dividends paid 
during the year were the highest since 
1931. 


Fast Freighter 


After achieving a speed of 19 knots on 
her trial run—far above the average for 
American cargo vessels—the Mormacpenn, 
first of four C-3 freighters being built for 
the American Republics Line under the 
Maritime Commission program, sailed 
from New York on her maiden voyage to 
South America. The first American vessel 
to be equipped with four Diesel engines 
geared to a single propeller shaft for ex- 
tra maneuvering ability (a design adapted 
from the German pocket battleship) , the 






















Swift cargo carrier: the 19-knot Mormacpenn 
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freighter also has a gun emplacement on 
the stern and other features common to 
the C-3 design which would permit a quick 
conversion of the ship into a naval aux- 
jiary. The 7,886-ton vessel has staterooms 
for only eight passengers. 











Refrigerator Prices Cut 

Three weeks ago the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. reduced the prices of its 1940 line 
of Kelvinator and Leonard refrigerators 
by $30 to $60 a unit, compared with last 
year’s prices. Last week, as the reductions 
spread, the Crosley Corp. and the Borg- 
Warner Corp. slashed quotations on Cros- 
ley and Norge refrigerators to the lowest 
levels in their history. The Frigidaire di- 
vision of General Motors Corp. also low- 
ered prices sharply on all its 1940 house- 
hold models and introduced a new refrig- 
erator of 6 cubic feet capacity to sell for 
only $112.75, $35 less than any compa- 
rable model last year. Explaining the trend, 
Frigidaire officials said that improved sales 
prospects this year, with a consequent in- 
cease in scheduled production, made the 
cuts possible. 


Patman Act Costs 


Because it restricts the brokerage com- 
missions, discounts, and other allowances 
that large buyers may receive, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act adds approximately $350,- 
(00,000 to the nation’s cost of living, ac- 
cording to the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. This charge was leveled by the 
food chain in filing a new petition for a 
Supreme Court review of a Federal Trade 
Commission order forbidding it to ‘receive 
brokerage allowances such as were being 
paid by sellers to smaller buyers. A & P 
also announced that because of the FTC 
order it would no longer buy from manu- 
facturers who deal with the country’s 
3.724 food brokers. Under the new policy 
the commission would not be able to claim 
that any allowance for quantity purchases 
received by the chain actually represented 
brokerage payments, the company pointed 
out. 








Trends 


Nonagricultural employment in Decem- 
ber was up by 1,200,000 workers over 
December 1938 and at the highest level 
since October 1937. 


Freight carloadings during the week 
ended Jan. 20 totaled 645,822 cars, an 
increase of 10.1 per cent over the cor- 
responding week last year, but a decrease 
of 3.3 per cent under the preceding week. 


Copper prices were reduced to 12 cents 
a pound by the leading primary producers 
and to 115g cents by custom smelters. 


Sales of vacuum cleaners in December 
totaled 155,201 units, an increase of 23.03 
per cent over December 1938. 


Individual incomes in 1939 amounted to 
*9,700,000,000, a rise of 5 per cent. 
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SIDESHOW 


Fox Shocks— 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y.: In a hunt 
for a way to kill fur foxes quickly and 
humanely, government experts at a near- 
by fur experiment station took a leaf 
from the prison book: electrocution. The 
standard 110-volt lighting current, ap- 
plied to any fox, does the job in two to 
six seconds. 





Legal Notes— 


New York City: Poetic entry on the 
blotter of Sheriff Maurice A. Fitzgerald’s 
office by a deputy sheriff assigned the job 
of collecting $110 on a judgment: 


I pinched the defendant and he got 
up the dough 
That being the case, I let him go. 


Oakland, Calif.: Haled into court 
on the charge of running through a stop 
sign, Mrs. Flora E. McKenzie had a well- 
tailored explanation. “I run my car on a 
50-cent-a-week allowance for gas,” she 
told Police Judge C. B. Fox, “and if I 
obeyed all the stop signs, I’d exceed my 
budget because stopping burns up gaso- 
line.” She was fined six weeks’ gas al- 
lowance. 


Scuttled— 


Detroit, Mich.: Until eight youths 
were captured and questioned last week, 
the mystery of the sudden sinking of a 
600-ton sand sucker in its slip last fall had 
baffled every sleuth in town. The eight 
confessed that in stripping the vessel of 
its fittings to sell to a junkman they had 
unwittingly removed the sea cocks. To 
their surprise, water rushed into the vessel 
and finally it sank. 


Pat Answer— 


Guthrie, Okla.: Stopped by a sarcas- 
tic speed cop, Frank Buck was asked in 
vitriolic tones where his pilot’s license was. 
A licensed aviator, Buck pulled the docu- 
ment out of his pocket, and the highway 
patrolman was stopped cold. “That’s one 
on me,” he said. “On your way, only please 
take it easy.” 


She Throwed Him Down— 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Before ending his 
life because he was troubled by a love 
affair, 22-year-old Charles Lester Knabb 
wrote a poem about women: 


Woman, she don’t need no tutor, 

Be she skule marm or biscut shooter .. . 

Though looking at her sure is a pleasure 

There ain’t no way to get her measure . 

While the coin lasted I owned her etd 
the town, 

But when it was gone she throwed me 
down. 


After Exercise 


DOES YOUR ARM FEEL 


TIED IN A KNOT? 





Too much Fatigue Acid in your 


muscles causes that pain 


Your muscles feel knotted up after 
unusual exercise because fatigue acids 
have settled in them. Then your muscle 
actually swellsinsideits sheath. It hurts! 
For prompt relief, rub Absorbine Jr. 
thoroughly over the affected parts three 
or four times a day. This quickens 
circulation—a supply of fresh blood 
helps drive those acids away! Pain 
lets up—swelling reduces. Millions use 
Absorbine Jr. because it is 


3. PLEASANT 
4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


i. QUICK ACTING 
2. QUICK DRYING 
At all druggists, 
$1.25 a bottle 
Free sample, address: 
W. F. Young, Inc., 
220B Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 










FAMOUS also 
for relieving 
Athlete's Foot 


Strains, Bruises 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Government by Men 


Na much is said publicly about 
it, but there are people in organized labor 
who would shed no tears if a drastic re- 
vision of the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
eliminated the board feature of that Act 
completely. These people are at last be- 
ginning to see what friendly critics pointed 
out five years ago when the Act was up for 
consideration—that placing such enormous 
powers in the hands of a board practically 
put a governmental harness on the labor 
movement. This arrangement, it was point- 
ed out, would work all right so long as a 
pro-labor Administration remained in 
power in Washington. But the moment a 
politically conservative reaction set in, the 
shoe would be on the other foot. 

It is easy to see now, after five years’ 
experience, exactly how that can happen. 
If a board like the present one can exer- 
cise enormous discretionary powers in be- 
half of labor, another kind of board can 
go just as far in the other direction. 

Perhaps the labor leaders who favored 
the enactment of the Labor Act realized 
this. But they thought that the organiza- 
tion of labor in this country could be ac- 
complished before Roosevelt left office. 
They foolishly looked upon the comple- 
tion of their plans as a two- or four-year 
job, though wiser people pointed out that 
it looked more like a ten- or twenty-year 
job. At any rate, their dilemma now is to 
choose between the risk of a hostile board 
under a possible new Administration, or 
to take what they have gained, hold it, 
and depend upon, say, the Department of 
Justice for the enforcement of the general 
provisions of the Wagner Act. 

The whole Wagner Act setup is a cast- 
iron system in some respects and a jelly 
structure in others. The result has been 
that policies, in their actual bearing on 
industrial conditions, had to be made by 
the members. The execution of the vague 
ideas written into the law became a gov- 
ernment of men rather than of laws. 
Similarly, the Securities and Exchange 
Acts dumped a large body of quasi-law- 
making upon the SEC, and, there, changes 
in personnel have brought changes in 
policy. Broadly, the SEC has shifted from 
a fairly limited concern with enforcing the 
“truth in securities” idea to a rather in- 
tensive concern with the actual manage- 
ment of various enterprises. Some of this 
shift may be a natural evolution. But, in 
the main, it seems to stem fror. differences 
in the social and economic philosophies of 
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Kennedy and Landis in the beginning, 
and Douglas and Frank later. 

Yet where the SEC, despite shifts in 
personnel, was slow to develop policies, 
the NLRB rushed ahead. Demands upon 
it were far more numerous, far more ur- 
gent. Confronted with choices between 
the vertical and horizontal unions, it got 
crosswise first with the AFL and, latterly, 
with Mr. Lewis and the CIO. 

The snarl, of course, embarrassed Roose- 
velt. To reform this particular govern- 
ment by men, he put in William M. Lei- 
serson. Left alone, Leiserson could doubt- 
less have accomplished something. But he 
had to contend with the two senior mem- 
bers of the NLRB. Nevertheless, even if 
Leiserson had controlled the Board, he 
would have run into trouble because a 
board that has to choose between all the 
forms of labor organization and their jeal- 
ous adherents probably has an impossible 
problem. 

This form of government of labor rela- 
tions could be made to work in a totali- 
tarianism where the Board would be re- 
sponsible to a hierarchy of officials and 
where members could be removed when 
they began to embarrass the regime seri- 
ously. Here we have attempted a com- 
promise between independent commis- 
sions, which sometimes work in a democ- 
racy, and policy-forming in a field new to 
government on a scale old-fashioned labor 
leaders cannot accept. 

Even if the Labor Board survives with 
its present law and present personnel, its 
own pappy won’t be able to recognize its 
manners after the present investigation is 
over. If, as seems more likely, the Wagner 
Act is not immediately amended but the 
Board’s personnel is changed, its wards 
can anticipate some bitterly unhappy de- 
velopments. If the Republicans win the 
next election, then the hold-over New 
Dealers in Congress will try to revise the 
law and reduce the Board’s power or even 
eliminate the Board itself. 





Midwinter Tension 


Fe the first time in seven years, 
midwinter finds the Administration off 
the front page in the active, positive sense. 
It is there as the object of badgering by 
others, as the target of Mr. Dewey’s 
speeches, the subject of the political pre- 
dictions of Messrs. Lewis, Wheeler and 
Farley. But it seems either to have lost 
its capacity for dashing, news-worthy ac- 
tion or to be deliberately lying low, par- 
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ticularly on domestic matters. In any case, 
it has ceased to carry the ball—to make 
headlines itself. 

So we have an unannounced, unheralded 
breathing spell of sorts. But it is a breath. 
ing spell that provides comfort and stimu. 
lus neither to business nor to anyone else. 
Because nobody expects it to last. Nobody 
thinks this Administration can psychologi- 
cally bear inaction and neglect for long. 
Already there is talk of the “war of 
nerves” in Washington—of grumbling, 
restlessness and straining at the leash with. 
in the Administration. 

The things the Administration might 
do on the domestic front it is not disposed 
to attempt as it goes into an election year, 
That leaves the foreign field for action. 
And the feeling is growing, through the 
East, that the Administration is waiting 
and watching for a “crisis,” and “emer- 
gency” in foreign affairs. 

Ernest K. Lindley, head of Newswerx’s 
Washington bureau, has expressed it blunt- 
ly. Mr. Lindley says that the Presiden- 
tial guietude bespeaks a new appeal for 
peace in Europe, and he believes the ap- 
peal will probably come before March 1st. 
The President’s preoccupation with foreign 
affairs, according to Mr. Lindley, prompt- 
ed one of his followers to say: “His mind 
is so filled with affairs abroad that there 
is hardly a cranny left where thoughts of 
home affairs can lodge.” 

It is certainly clear that spring will thaw 
out the war in Western Europe—that 
spring will bring its own inevitable crisis. 
If a successful peace effort is to be made 
at all within the next year, it must be 
made before that happens. 

No one who understands the workings 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s mind doubts that he 
would rather be the prime mover in end- 
ing the war than any other single thing 
in the world. Not the least of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s characteristics is his admiration for 
his distinguished predecessor, Teddy 
Roosevelt, who, in 1905, waved the wand 
of peace that brought Russian and Japa- 
nese diplomats to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Without in any sense dis- 
counting the wholeheartedness and sin- 
cerity of Mr. Roosevelt’s desire, it should 
be pointed out that another Portsmouth 
would incidentally pop the Presidency into 
Mr. Roosevelt’s bag again. Hundreds of 
thousands of those who consider his con- 
tinuance in office the greatest of all pos- 
sible calamities would vote for him be- 
cause, however hostile they may be, they 
prefer Roosevelt to war. Millions would 
find their third-term qualms swept away 
by the magnificence of such an accom- 
plishment. 

Be that as it may, you can safely count 
on a crisis’ bringing the Presidential news 
out of the doldrums before spring. 
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Ten o’'CLock SHAapow 


EAD bowed into the norther, the 

F shivering cowboy hears the hum 

of motors and sees a swift shadow race 
ross the snow. 

“Ten o'clock,” he observes, checking 
with his watch. ‘The big ship’s right 
on time.” 

His keen eye scans the winter sky and 
* marvels again at the glint of silver 
| gh in the air against the blue. 

It’s thirty below at ten thousand feet, 

t inside the roomy cabin the ther- 

meter registers a balmy seventy-two. 

In their comfortable chairs twenty- 
(1€ passengers are at their ease —read- 
"8, writing, playing cards, dozing— 


Ask Your Travel Agent 


as the great airliner speeds them on to 
their destination. 

Once you have flown, you will realize 
that the time of year has little effect on 
the clock-like regularity of air travel. 

In February as well as June, all the 
airlines maintain practically uninter- 
rupted schedules. 

Whenever and wherever you want 
to go, from city to city, across the con- 
tinent, from farthest north to deepest 
south, overseas — you can travel faster, 
more comfortably, more economically 
by air. 

A few pleasant hours in passageagainst 
whole days and nights on the way! 


Next time you leave home, on business 
or pleasure, take wings — go by air. 

Then you'll understand why so many 
people are saying over and over again: 
It Pays to Fly! 





Travel, Mail, Ship by Air 

Air Passengers get there first — comfortably, 
economically, rested and refreshed. 
Air Mail gets there first, and gets first atten- 
tion—for only 6c an ounce. 
Air Express packages get there first—low cost, 
world-wide. Call Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency. 

AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 

135 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 





ab 


This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 16 
major United States Airlines, and Manufacturers and 
Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry. 








It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any place in the 
United States or the world. Simply phone or 
call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, Telegraph office or local Airline office, for 
airline schedules and fares or general information 
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AMERICAN FLAG “SANTA” SHIPS 
built especially for tropical cruising: 
every room outside with private bath; 
dining rooms on promenade decks 
with casement windows and roll back 
domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


38 DAY ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES TO 


PERU... CHILE 


visiting en route Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Havana, and cruise-tours 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Also 12 day all-expense cruises to Curacao 
and Venezuela including 3 day auto trip 
from La Guaira, to Caracas, Maracay, Val- 
encia and Puerto Cabello. 


* 
SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefel- 
Jer Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; 
Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D.C.; New 
Orleans ; Chicago ; SanFrancisco ; Los Angeles; 
Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 
SOUTH AMERICAN CR 


Goomsra et momen 


Verezuca 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 
Bann 


Verandah cafes over- 
look outdoor tiled 
swimming pools on 
Grace ships 
Cruise clothes courtesy 


B. ALTMAN & CO, 
New York 





